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Horsemen are Brothers” 
EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


s A young man I spent five exciting and unforgettable 
years in Texas and, since then, incredible changes have 
taken place. In those days yours was a land of unlimited 

prospects: today it is a region of magnificent realizations; and I 
cannot tell you how glad I am to be back. A nostalgic desire to 
return has never left me for, quite frankly, I like Texans, and 
admire their courage, independence, enterprise, and forthright- 
ness. Also, I am deeply grateful to your state for a most important 
part of my education. It was here that I learned to know my 
country, and to realize what splendid people there were in every 
walk of life. 

Tonight, I would enjoy reminiscing about my adventures on 
the border, in those thrilling days of the Mexican Revolution: 
but in these times of international strife and strain, one can only 
afford to look at the past when it lights the road to the future. 

So, with your permission, let us discuss the reasons why we 
should co-operate with our Latin-American neighbors, and what 
contribution we each can make to solidarity in this hemisphere. 

The human race has always had an unfortunate tendency to 
dislike and distrust the man from another country—the foreigner 
with different ideas and habits—a characteristic that has spread 
much blood and suffering in this world. The little parable of the 
desert tribesman may hold a mustard seed of hope, however. One 
misty morning as he looked out of his tent, he saw approaching 
through the dense fog what appeared to him to be a wild animal. 
As it drew near, he realized that it was no fierce beast, but some 
kind of human being and, as it came nearer still, he recognized 
his own brother. 


*The following address was presented at a dinner session on April 30, 1954, during 
the Association’s Aniual Meeting. 
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Thornton Wilder said the things that separate men from one 
another are less important than the things they have in common; 
so let us talk a bit about the gaucho of the pampas, the huasso of 
Chile, the gaoucho of Brazil, and the llanero of Venezuela, so that 
you, who know the cowboy so well, will see how closely he re- 
sembles his brother horsemen. Thus may we dispel some part of 
the mist, for the love of the horse has always been a bond between 
men, a kind of international lingua franca that bypasses the 
barrier of language, and brings them closer together. 

It is to Spain that all these horsemen owe their being, for 
Columbus and the Conquistadores brought over the first horses 
and cattle that eventually populated North and South America 
with vast feral herds. 

Even riding gear and handling methods came from the Iberian 
Peninsula for, long before 1492, Spanish cattlemen branded their 
herds and sang to them at night, wore chaps, used a reata, tailed 
bulls, and made long drives to better pastures. 

As for the ring bit used throughout this hemisphere, it was in- 
vented before the Christian era by the Arabs, taken by them to 
Spain, and it finally came to the New World in the mouths of 
the horses of the Conquistadores. 

Last summer, I found this bit in a surprising place. Riding 
down the Champs Elysées, I saw a troop of turbaned Spahis (the 
Algerian cavalry of France) their red and white burnooses billow- 
ing in the breeze, as they trotted by on white barb stallions. They 
were so picturesque that I went to their barracks, and was sur- 
prised to find they still used the ring bit invented by their Arab 
ancestors. Their high-pommeled, high-cantled saddles were exactly 
like those the Spaniards had copied, and which the Conquista- 
dores brought to America. 

The Mexicans adopted this Conquistador saddle in almost 
every detail, but moulded the pommel into a large wooden horn 
for dallying. When we took it over, we improved it by replacing 
the clumsy wooden horn with a neat metal one, and we also 
discarded the ring bit for one less severe. 

On the pampas of South America, however, wood was scarce, 
so the Argentine saddle was made of more easily obtainable ma- 
terials. Patterned after the Silla de Brida of Northern Spain, it 
was built up, like a cake, in layers of sweatcloths, leather, and 
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Edward Larocque Tinker 
Mounted figures are China poblano, charro, and gaucho. The print in the upper 
right corner is by Tito Saubidet. In the upper left corner are boleadoras (large for 
horses and cattle and small for emus) and a gaucho belt. The spurs are old Mexican, 
the quirt is Argentine (rebenque), and the background is a poncho of a pampas Indian. 
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sheepskin. It served also as a bed, for its components could be 
spread out as a mattress upon which the gaucho slept rolled up 
in his poncho. As it had no horn, the end of the reata was tied 
fast to the surcingle ring. 

The llaneros of Venezuela had a different method. Their gear 
was so poor and rotten it could not be trusted to bear the strain 
of roping, so they braided the end of their reata into the horse’s 
tail, and let the animal stand the shock. 

The South Americans antedated us in the cattle business by 
some hundreds of years for, by the seventeenth century, wild stock 
had increased so quickly on the pampas that big expeditions were 
organized to hunt them for their hides and tallow. These outfits 
often had remudas of as many as a thousand head and were 
accompanied by mile-long trains of lumbering ox-carts, each sus- 
pended on two groaning wooden wheels, nine feet in diameter. 

When a herd was sighted, the mounted gauchos pursued them 
and hamstrung as many cattle as they could with their facones— 
long knives that every gaucho carried stuck in the back of his 
belt, just as our punchers wore six-shooters. After as many cattle 
were crippled as possible, the riders returned to slit their throats 
at leisure, skin them, and try out the tallow. 

During these long excursions, often lasting six months to a 
year, almost the only amusements were emu hunts. The riders 
fanned out in a large circle and, closing in, drove the big birds 
to a central spot. Finally, in a last fast dash, they swung their 
boleadoras, a weapon inherited from pre-Columbian Indians, and 
launched them at the fleeing emus. Then, dismounting, they tore 
out the tail feathers to sell to Europe, where they were popular. 

When, after months of this strenuous labor, the ox-carts were 
stuffed with all the fat, feathers, and hides they could carry, the 
expedition began its long, dangerous trek back to civilization, 
and was frequently forced to fight off Indian attacks. 

The gaucho, who more often than not had a strain of Indian 
blood, was a man of iron and rawhide, fearless, almost indestruct- 
ible, and a superb horseman. Even his games tended to increase 
his skill and hardihood. One of them, called “Pato” (the duck) , 
became so rough, and so many contestants, as well as bystanders, 
were killed, that it was banned by law. 

Their most daring stunt was the Salto de la Maroma, which has 
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never been attempted anywhere else. The performer sits on the 
crossbar, called La Maroma, that connects the corral gate posts. 
When he gives the word, the gates are thrown open, and a dozen 
or so wild broncs stream out hell-bent for leather, and the gaucho 
drops from his perch onto one of them and rides him to a finish. 

The cow supplied most of the gaucho’s simple wants. His sole 
diet was meat and maté, a tea brewed of dried holly leaves, and 
he sat on stools made of cattle hip bones lashed together with 
rawhide. From the cow’s skin he made his boots and horse gear, 
and, when he wanted a bowl, he cut off a cow’s udder and dried it. 

His tropilla of from eight to twenty geldings, for no gaucho 
would demean himself by riding a mare, was his dearest possession, 
and was trained to follow a faithful bell mare. At a whistle, the 
animals lined up and stood quietly while their owner saddled a 
fresh mount. This enabled the gaucho to make phenomenal rides, 
with his tropilla galloping beside him. 

His Creole pingo was a sturdy, chunky, little horse of un- 
believable stamina, about fourteen and a half hands high, that 
owed its thick neck, slightly Roman nose, and low-set tail to its 
barb ancestry. It did not have the refinement of outline and proud 
way of moving of the best of the Mexican horses, whose larger 
admixture of Arab blood shows in their dish faces, close coupling, 
large, luminous, eyes, and graceful tail carriage. 

In comparison with South America, the United States was a 
late comer in the cattle business, for we only began after 1846 
when, as the result of the Mexican War, we annexed California 
and the Southwest with their huge wild herds. The Mexicans 
had been working these cattle for generations, and we fell heir to 
the lore and methods they had inherited from Spain. We also 
borrowed a large part of their vocabulary. I checked a dictionary 
of cowboy terms, and found one out of every fifteen was of 
Spanish origin. 

But that is not all, for Texas has inherited part of the great 
Hispanic culture that moulded Mexico and the other countries to 
the south. The Hispano-Mexican Missions, outstanding archi- 
tectural monuments in Texas, were built by the early padres and 
soldiers, and much of the regional architecture of the Southwest 
today shows Spanish characteristics. The great collection of books 
and documents in the distinguished Hispanic Institute of the Uni- 
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versity of Texas contains additional evidence of the influence the 
region has received from that source. 

In addition to these inheritances from Spain, gaucho and 
cowboy have another thing in common. Each inspired a literature 
that sang his praises and made him a national folk hero—a symbol 
of courage, manhood, and the pioneer spirit. The pampas books, 
however, are more important as literature, for the gaucho played 
a far longer and more vital role in the history of his country than 
the cowboy in ours. He was the backbone of the armies that freed 
the colonies from Spanish hegemony, and his part in the economic 
development of the Rio de la Plata Valley was on a national, 
rather than a regional scale. Also the best writers of Argentina 
and Uruguay devoted their talents to the pampa theme, while 
this is not the case in our country for, although our authors of 
the Western scene have produced a collection of good, red-blooded, 
books, some of which are excellent regional history, the majority, 
I fear, come under the heading of “escape literature.” 

If you care to sample the pampas story, let me suggest you 
begin with José Hernandez’ great epic poem, Martin Fierro, in 
the fine metrical translation done by Walter Owen. Then you 
might read Don Segundo Sombra, a wonderful novel by Ricardo 
Guiraldes of a boy’s adventures on the pampas, guided by a grand 
old gaucho who typified all the virtues of his class. It would be 
great literature in any country and has all the appeal and enchant- 
ment of Huckleberry Finn. An excellent English translation may 
be had from Penguin Books. 

These many similarities have been cited to show that our 
Latin-American neighbors are not so foreign after all, and that, 
as knowledge and friendship increase, they will emerge from 
the mist of misunderstanding as brothers. 

That this be brought about is vital to our future. I might base 
my argument on high moral grounds and Christian principles: 
but, instead, I will list only a few of the purely selfish reasons. 

You do know that 39 per cent of all our foreign exports 
are sold in South America, but you may not realize that Japan 
and Germany, rehabilitated by our machines and money and 
aided by much lower labor costs, are making a desperate effort 
to take these markets away from us, and that, if we lose them, 
it will seriously affect our economy. 
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Remember, too, that much of our essential raw materials, like 
iron, oil, copper, and nitrates, comes from Latin America: so a 
general strike in the production of any of these vital necessities 
would seriously hamper our efforts in the event we are attacked. 

In the next war, the safety of the United States, and possibly 
that of the entire free world, might well depend on a close co- 
operation between the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. The 
threat of Communist infiltration in some of the Latin-American 
countries and the vulnerability of the Panama Canal to attack 
are self-evident features of the contemporary scene. With relative 
ease an enemy plane, aided by the connivance of a leftist govern 
ment in Central America, could bomb the Panama Canal, an 
immeasurably important factor in hemispheric defense, thus 
immobilizing our navy and immolating our commerce. Think of 
the danger to our country if enemy air or submarine bases were 
established on the bulge of Brazil, or even worse, on the coast 
of Mexico, where it would be so difficult to protect our soft 
“underbelly’”—that long imaginary line that separates the twa 
countries. 

What can each of us do to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
with Latin America? In the first place, we can try to understand 
these people better, and realize that they have inherited from 
Spanish ancestors a fierce and sensitive pride. They have the 
suspicion of the weak for the strong, and have acquired an in- 
feriority complex because of the difference in their wealth, power 
and success, and ours. To compensate for this they are at times 
over-assertive and pugnaciously nationalistic. 

They say to themselves: ‘““Maybe we haven’t got so many auto- 
mobiles and washing machines as Uncle Sam, but at least we are 
cultured and refined, while the North Americans are money-mad, 
overbearing and bad-mannered.”’ We counter by accusing them of 
being lazy and trifling. Both sides are tragically wrong. We are 
all members of the human race, with the same vices and virtues, 
and with as many like qualities as gaucho and cowboy. 

The important thing to remember is that we are boxed up 
together on this hemisphere, facing terrible common dangers. 
In the approaching struggle we can betray each other, or help 
each other: and, whether we do, or not, depends upon the emo- 
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tional climate—on whether we like, or hate and distrust each 
other. 

We cannot afford to alienate the allies geography has imposed 
on us—nor can they. We must avoid the inadvertencies that cause 
needless irritation. We all have touchy friends who need special 
treatment. Why can we not expand that circle and take in our 
fellow hemispherians and individually assist in getting the co- 
operation the world needs so badly. It would be pure patriotism, 
and no peace is possible unless we do. 

Columbia University is playing its part by inviting distinguished 
scholars from every Latin-American country to participate in its 
celebration this fall, so that their leading minds may know our 
country as it really is, and dispel some of the mists about theirs. 

I am reminded of an interview Mrs. Dewitt Wallace had with 
the Emperor of Japan, when she was arranging for a Japanese 
edition of the Reader’s Digest. His first question was embarrassing 
for he asked: “Have you seen the destruction caused by the 
bomb?” 

When she admitted she had, the Emperor added: “But have 
you seen the reconstruction, that is what counts! The Americans 
are the kindest and most idealistic nation the world has ever 
known!” 

Every one of us can help to spread this good opinion abroad, 
and the Texan has a God-given opportunity, for his state shares 
so long a border with a Latin-American country. 

Speaking of Texans, Mrs. Tinker, who comes from New Orleans, 
is a superlative cook, and she has even had the temerity to concoct 
a recipe for making one, which I would like to read to you: 


HOW TO MAKE A TEXAN 


You take all the courage a big heart can hold, 
And mix it quite gently with tincture of gold, 
A pinch of sweet music—a long lazy drawl— 
And honor that’s staunch in the face of a brawl, 
A bit of quick temper and kindness galore, 
And heartiest welcome to those at his door. 
All this put together. You ask for a name? 

I'd say it’s a Texan, that’s true to his fame. 
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Observations on Horses Across 
Seventy-five Years” 
LEE SIMMONS 


ing Program of the Texas State Historical Association, 

with the above subject assigned to me, it was with some 
hesitancy, and to a degree, a feeling of fear and trembling that I 
accepted. Why so? I recognized that I was to be on a program with 
well-known and distinguished educators and historians, men for 
whom I had great respect and admiration, and that my life had 
been in an entirely different field of activity. And yet, I also 
recognized that but few men had had the long and varied expe- 
rience in life that had been my privilege. So with that feeling of 
confidence in the knowledge of the subject assigned to me, I 
blazed away. 

Yes, I actually had been riding, and riding at, horses and dealing 
with livestock for some seventy-five years. At the age of five I 
would be sent out late in the evening to drive in the milk cows 
and could tell the sound of our cowbell, as bells were almost a 
necessity in those days for the horses, milk cows, calves, and oxen. 

I was reared at Whitemound in south central Grayson County, 
a small community of about fifty people within a radius of half 
a mile. There were small farms of from ten to twenty-five acres, 
enclosed with rail or bois d’arc hedge fence, and picket fence 
gardens, everything else being the open range, mostly prairie but 
some creeks and timberland. The village was composed of one 
general store, in which were located the post office, a blacksmith 
shop, an old-time ox mill, a cotton gin which was owned by my 
father who was a country doctor, and two, yes, two saloons. On 
rainy days and Saturday afternoons Whitemound was indeed a 
lively little burg. 

On Saturday and Sunday afternoons and on rainy days the 
main sport was the roping and riding of wild horses and cattle 
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and cowboy horse races of all kinds. A wild cow or big steer 
would be roped, the rider astride with the tail of the animal drawn 
tightly over his shoulder and then the lariat removed from over 
the horns. It was the same with a bucking horse, and if the rider 
were thrown, the horse had to be caught again so as to remove 
the saddle. At times as much as a dollar would be raised to pay 
a rider to top off an extra bad horse or steer. It was really the 
modern rodeo in the rough. No chutes, no fences, nothing except 
nerve and love of adventure and confidence in one’s ability to 
keep the animal between his legs. A good ‘“‘snubbing” horse in 
those days was always in demand. Although I was only seven or 
eight years of age, I had got to where I was pretty good at riding 
the milch pen calves. Late one Sunday afternoon a fat bull yearling 
came bawling up to the cow lot and old Mack Coates, our hired 
hand, said he would “string” him if I would ride him. I told him 
to ‘‘put it on him” and he did, but I didn’t ride him, as about 
the second jump he threw me over his head and both forefeet 
took most of the hide off my sides. 

My next memorable ride was when I was having a well dug in 
about 1898. I had gone to town in the wagon to get more dynamite 
to finish the well, and on my return home I put up the team, 
saddled a half “bronc,” and crawled on him with two sticks of 
dynamite and the caps in my coat pocket. A “blue norther’’ was 
coming up and it was pretty cold. The bronc started to bucking 
as I went into the saddle, and he threw me about the third jump. 
My wife was standing there looking on so I gave her the dynamite 
and caps and crawled back on him. This time I rode him. She 
then handed me the dynamite, and I delivered it to the well digger. 

My next, and I hope my last, memorable ride was at the age of 
seventy when I was United States District Clerk. I had a fine young 
three-year-old horse at the farm, and the tenant had got him 
spoiled and could not ride him or get him to leave the barn. 
About four o'clock one afternoon I put my saddle, bridle, and 
spurs in my car and went out to straighten him cut. I saddled him, 
crawled on him, and he began to act up and I rammed the spurs 
into him. About the third jump he threw me. I crawled back on 
him and he really bucked all over the place and I rode him fair 
and square and did not pull leather, but when he stopped and 
was standing still I made a careless move and he threw me. I then 
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either had to ride him or I would spoil both the horse and myself. 
As there was no one around to tell what had happened, I got back 
on him again, as I knew then that I could ride him and I did. 

I spoke of cowboy and cow pony horse races. We really had 
them all kinds. The cowboy boot races were probably the most 
amusing. We would all line up facing opposite from the direction 
we were to run and at the word “go” we would whirl our horses 
around, run the distance agreed on, cross the line, dismount and 
remove our boots, get back on our horse and return across the 
starting line, return and dismount and put our boots on and get 
back across the starting line, the first one across being the winner. 
It was a feat that required speed in the horse and action on the 
part of the rider, and it was lots of fun. 

During this period, social life was never at a low ebb and 
supplied the need of the youth of the community. One Sunday 
morning at the instruction of my refined and cultured mother, I 
took a pie pan and with soot from the chimney and cream from 
the milk crock and a woolen rag, I proceeded to black my boots 
and then was inspected as to condition of my hands and neck and 
ears. School was from eight till four o’clock and each Friday after- 
noon all scholars were lined up on two sides for a spelling match. 
Farmers hauled in pole wood free, and we boys had to cut it up 
and build the fires in the big old stove early in the morning in 
wintertime and carry water a half mile. On Friday after school 
closed two boys would be named by the teacher to remain and 
sweep out the schoolroom. 

In the spring and summer it was neighborhood singings and 
play parties and protracted meetings; in the fall and winter it 
was dances. Everybody that desired was supposed to come, and 
frequently someone would get on a horse and spread the news 
of the party or dance so that all who wished to do so could come. 
It was at this time that the first new type of social function was 
introduced. Along in December a widow with two grown daugh- 
ters and young boys moved to Whitemound from Jefferson, Texas, 
and during Christmas-time they gave a dance and invited those 
guests whom they wanted to be present. Perfectly proper, of 
course, but never heard of before up to that time. The next 
morning after the dance, when the sun came up, it shone on quite 
a scene in the front yard, as there, tied to the picket fence were all 
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the roosters and a few old hens with practically all the feathers 
plucked from same and a large pasteboard sign, “here is your 
damn picked crowd.” The boys who had not been invited had 
been in action. 

But my subject is largely to deal with horses. The oldest breeds 
of horses are the Arabian and the Appaloosa, and there is question 
as to which is the older breed of the two, but I rather think history 
favors the Arabian. The old-time Spanish or mustang horse, which 
covered the Southwest before the appearance of the Anglo- 
Americans, developed from Arabian stock that was originally intro- 
duced in America by the Spaniards. The later cross with English 
Thoroughbreds produced Shiloh and Steel Dust and laid the 
foundation of the modern Quarter Horse, a breed with good 
conformation, speed, action, and stamina, a show horse with 
regard to color. Shiloh was brought to Texas from Tennessee by 
Jack Batchler of Ellis County, and Steel Dust was owned by Mid- 
dleton Perry and Jones Greene of near Lancaster in Dallas County. 
A well-known horse of our section was Whiskers, a part mustang 
that belonged to Uncle Jesse Loving, who purchased him as a 
four-year-old and rode and drove him to the buggy till he died 
at the age of thirty-four, and up to the last, Whiskers always had a 
“shuck”’ in his nose. During this time also we had a distinguished 
horseman to come to Sherman from Kentucky, and he assisted in 
promoting and building our first race track and grandstand. In 
1888 he laid out and supervised the building of the race track at 
the Dallas Fair at which time Charlie Mangold managed the 
racing. During the races that year, as a young attendant, I stood 
around among the ticket sellers and there saw and listened to 
quiet and unassuming Frank James who, according to my recollec- 
tion, was clerking for Sanger Brothers at that time. 

Thus we have passed from the rodeo in the rough of the old 
days to the modern professional rodeo, to the show rings in the 
cities, the Trail Riders and the Sheriffs’ Posses, and the mounted 
Quadrilles, and the Community Saddle Clubs with the barrel 
races, and the like. 

All this calls to my mind the origin of the Texas Prison Rodeo. 
After my refusal for several years to accept the position of General 
Manager of the Texas Prison System, I accepted that job in March, 
1930, and took charge in April. I recognized my responsibility, 
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both to the citizens of Texas and also to the welfare of the five 
thousand prisoners. To the prisoners I felt it was to their health, 
their education, and useful employment. As to their general 
welfare, I thought that wholesome recreation should play an 
important part, and I went strong on recreation. The prison 
records show that our baseball games, musical and show entertain- 
ments, and rodeos paid large dividends in class and amount of 
work, in conduct, and financially. So in the fall of 1931 I began 
preparation for our first rodeo. I stated that definitely the object 
of the rodeo was first the entertainment and pleasure of the 
prisoners and second the entertainment and pleasure of the five 
hundred employees and their families. For five years I directed 
and handled the rodeo, ably assisted by Albert Moore, the present 
director who took charge when I left. How well the rodeo suc- 
ceeded is a matter of present history, one Sunday last year having 
an attendance of 30,000 visitors, and the annual net gate receipts 
the last few years amounting to $100,000, said money being used 
for the general welfare of the prisoners. 

During the rodeos, I entertained many prominent citizens: 
governors, United States senators and congressmen, and _ state 
officials. Having had Tom Mix with us, I was anxious to have the 
greatest of them all, Will Rogers. Being fairly well acquainted 
with him, I approached him on the subject of visiting and he 
became much interested and asked me a number of questions 
in regard to our rodeo. I made him the best sales talk that I 
possibly could and assured him that my object was not to draw a 
crowd, as we had never been able to take care of the attendance, 
that it was not to make money on his appearance, as we had all the 
money we needed, but that I would like for 1500 prisoners to see 
him in person and to write home that they had seen and heard 
Will Rogers and that if he would come that no one but Ranger 
Captain Tom Hickman and I would know he was coming. He 
said to me, “Simmons, I'll tell you what I will do, I will wire you 
and fly down one Sunday and be with you.” I thanked him and 
told him how much I believed he would enjoy our rodeo and 
special events put on entirely by prisoners. His unfortunate death 
that summer caused the greatest disappointment that occurred to 
me during my prison management. 

Before finishing about the rodeo, I wish to refer to two special 
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events; one premeditated, the other from intuition. At the Goree 
farm, where one hundred and fifty women were confined, the 
stockman was a negro woman named Mary Jane, who was a pretty 
fair rider. So I conceived the idea of having Mary Jane ride at the 
rodeo on one occasion, unbeknown to anyone except Captain 
Heath, the Goree manager, Mary Jane, Albert Moore, and myself. 
We did not give her an extra bad horse, but he came out of the 
chute bucking and Mary Jane fanning him with her hat, and the 
five hundred negro prisoners went wild, all rising from their seats 
and cheering Mary Jane. In other words, they felt they were a 
part of the rodeo. The other event came without a thought on 
my part and I will remember it with pleasure as long as I live. 
We had as hard bucking horses as money could obtain, and one of 
the prisoners came out on a top bucking horse. He bucked clear 
down to the end of the arena, and the old boy never did pull 
leather but sat back in the saddle and fanned him all the way. 
It was as good a ride as I ever witnessed, and I have seen a lot of 
them. The crowd gave him a good hand, but in appreciation and 
admiration for his fine ride, I galloped down in a hurry to him, 
removed my left foot from the stirrup, and helped him up behind 
me, and rushed back to the front. The ten thousand visitors and 
the fifteen hundred prisoners went wild with applause, the Gen- 
eral Manager and a convict riding the same horse. 

But back to my subject of horses. In the early days most of our 
horses were branded and were of the Spanish or mustang type. 
In the spring they would invariably go to grazing west and we had 
to guard against them leaving the home range. The first barbed 
wire I ever saw was on the farm of I. W. Stark, later my father-in- 
law, who had settled there in 1849. The water in the springs and 
creeks had dried up and my father had sent me over the range 
a few miles west of us where the McNeely spring was still running 
to see if our horses were there. In those days there were two well- 
known old “horse hunters” in Grayson County, Ben Amos and 
Alek McDonald. As a lad, I knew them well. They carried a stray 
or stock book and had almost all the local brands in it. If a horse 
strayed or was stolen, they would take a description of it and 
endeavor to find and return it, for which they would charge five 
dollars. They were a necessary evil in those days and rendered 
a worthwhile service, but it became well established that at times 
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they drifted horses out of their regular range into some out-of-the- 
way place in order that they might recover them for the five 
dollars per head. 

In this connection, as to horses drifting back to their old range, 
is an interesting story told me of F. M. Wood of Denison selling 
a mustang horse to a party who took the horse to Missouri. When 
spring came, the horse strayed off and in about six months landed 
back at his old range near Denison. 

In those pioneer days one of the serious problems of the early 
settlers was the horse thief. The family’s work horses were in- 
dispensable as they only had a few gentle horses. First it was the 
Comanches and Kiowas that stole the horses of the settlers and 
the trail drivers, and then came the outlaws and “rustlers’’ who 
would steal to sell to the Indians and later to take to other com- 
munities for sale. As a result of this a number of “‘anti-horse thief 
associations” were organized, and I remember when in the late 
70's and early ’80’s practically all work and riding horses were 
branded a small “‘c” on the left jaw, which meant you belonged 
to the Association. You were charged a dollar for each horse and a 
description of same was taken and if the horse was stolen, the 
Association endeavored to recover him for you and offered a 
reward of $25 for the capture and conviction of the thief. 
Lamar County had a similar organization known as the Black 
Ribbon Society, and the members wore a small black ribbon 
on their shirts, or coats. Members of these organizations met and 
practiced what action to take if and when a horse was stolen. 
R. J. Holder of Denison recently told me of a group of eight neigh- 
bors meeting at his father’s farm in the hills between Denison and 
Pottsboro and of one of them leaving leading a horse as if he were 
stolen. Later the others all left in different directions in pairs of 
two to capture him, which they finally did before he reached Red 
River on his way to the Indian Territory. According to Judge 
A. W. Neville about the same tactics were carried out by the Black 
Ribbon Society; if a horse or horses were stolen, some twelve or 
more men would divide into pairs and make for the crossings on 
Red River and on Sulphur River. Generally they were successful 
in regaining the horse and frequently left the horse thief hanging 
to a tree near where he was captured. 

To me it has always been rather interesting that when the 
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Cattle Raisers Association organized at Graham in 1875 and the 
Panhandle Livestock Association at Mobeetie in 1880, that a re- 
ward was offered for horse stealing but none for cattle theft. To 
be sure, they were organized largely to stop the indiscriminate 
branding of “mavericks” and of driving unbranded cattle up the 
trails to market. 

I have in my possession the original commitments of the first 
inmates of the Texas Penitentiary. During the period of Texas- 
Coahuila and the Republic of Texas there never was provision 
made for the establishment of a penitentiary of any kind and 
that was one reason for the drastic laws of the Republic and also 
one reason for illegal hangings. When Texas became a state, the 
legislature in 1848 passed an act creating a penitentiary, appro- 
priated $10,000 for building of same, and located it in Hunts- 
ville. In 1849, the first inmate, W. G. Sansom, was received from 
Fayette County for cattle theft, and the sheriff carried with him 
as guards five citizens on horseback, as outlaws had declared they 
would attempt to rescue Sansom, but did not do so. The next two 
prisoners came from Corpus Christi, Nueces County, in 1850, 
making three inmates for the first year of the penitentiary. The 
first woman prisoner, Elizabeth Hoffman, came from San Antonio, 
Bexar County, in 1854, convicted of infanticide. 

And thus we have changed from the old days and old ways to 
these modern days and ways and from three prisoners in the 
Texas Penitentiary in 1849 to near eight thousand in 1954. Where 
we go from here no one knows and perhaps it is best that we do 
not. 
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Che Cowboy in His Home State’ 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 


oO COME to Texas, the state ‘famed in song and story,’ and 

tell such a group as this that the cowboy spells romance 

in American history would be presumptuous. Likewise, it 
would be unpardonable to tell Texans that Texas is the home of 
the cowboy, that the Texas cowboy is a breed by himself, that he 
rode over a large range, that, in fact, at one time his sphere of 
activity included not only all of Texas but took him far beyond 
the borders on trails leading northward as far as Canada. Also, his 
story is closely interwoven with that of the American cattle indus- 
try, and historians inform us that he marked not only this gigantic 
industry but all Western America with the brand of the Lone 
Star State. 

All of this has been said repeatedly and in diverse ways—in the 
intimate, personal, artless narrative of the old-timer; in the skillful 
and accurate approach of the historian; and, in lighter vein, it 
finds its way into numerous works of fiction. The authors, be they 
one-time participants in the activity, scholars, or fiction writers, 
all approach the subject with the same spirit and boldness that 
characterize the cowboy and the environment in which he lived. 

In the course of years an incredibly colorful fabric of truth and 
naturally of fancy has been woven in an almost foolproof armor 
around this great American hero with his sturdy horse, his craft 
in herding the gaunt, wild Longhorn, his skill in breaking and 
riding the fierce and fiery bronco, his crude humor, his loyalty to 
the brand, and his rowdy brawls in the cowtowns. The long, im- 
pressive list of authors who have sung his saga includes such names 
as Andy Adams, W. S. James, Frank M. King, Ross Santee, Charles 
A. Siringo, Emerson Hough, Philip Ashton Rollins, Edward Ever- 
ett Dale, J. Frank Dobie, Joseph Jacinto Mora, and John K. 
Rollinson, who, to borrow a phrase from Will Rogers, “tell it so 
well it sounds almost respectable.” Upon close examination of this 
~ *The following address was presented at a luncheon on April 30, 1954, during 
the Association’s Annual Meeting. The paper is drawn in part from Mr. Wester- 
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preponderance of cowboy literature—autobiographical, historical, 
and fictional—which is primarily the product of the last half cen- 
tury, one becomes aware, to a certain extent, of a more or less 
established pattern, that is, a reliance on old-timer tales for facts. 
This, by no means, is a reflection on the authenticity of the works, 
yet it is possible that in the passage of time the accounts related 
might have been warmed by the glow of the fireplace, softened by 
the comfort of the armchair, sweetened by the flowing cup, and 
dimmed by the fading memory. 

If this be the case, the careful and interested examiner is not 
completely satisfied with his findings and looks about for other 
means of trailing the cowboy. In his pursuit of a more accurate 
account of the development of this character he may well recall 
that in the days of old there were bards who sang the lays of heroic 
deeds and scribes who recorded them. Who, then, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago recorded for posterity the story of the cowboy and 
the evolution of the cattle industry from its infancy? In this vast 
collection of ‘cowboyana’ there are few, if any, references to the 
timely items in the newspapers which contain, in their dusty files 
and yellowed pages, a vast amount of information written at the 
time by another adventurous pioneer—the frontier journalist— 
who witnessed the dramatic expansion of the industry, who not 
only discovered the leading character but followed his trail, 
lauded his virtues, berated his failings, and bemoaned his passing. 
With such a dominant figure on the horizon, the frontier journalist 
deftly dipped his pen in the inkwell of history in the making and 
portrayed in fluent words, at times embellished with ornate 
phrases that bespoke a classic, cultured background, at times in 
the more familiar accepted jargon of the day, the character, the 
work, and the life of this man of destiny whose armor was of 
leather, whose steed was a cow pony, and whose weapon, a six- 
shooter. 

Time does not permit a complete account of the cowboy in 
Texas, his home state, therefore only a few phases can be discussed 
—the more important phases that were ‘hot’ news for his critical 
contemporaries. An effort shall be made to identify this Texas 
cowboy with a way of life which, when achieved, exhibited, at 
least in print, legendary qualities, even before it had expended 
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itself. Important, also, is the influence of civilization which, in 
order to survive, provided this new, independent creature with 
weapons, only to disarm him later when that survival had been 
insured; and, in so doing, attempted to remold him in a pattern 
more in keeping with her march of progress. Along with disarming 
came efforts to ‘gentle’ him and to provide him with ‘creature 
comforts,’ which also presented problems that were to remain 
unsolved. Finally, before the journalist waves his pen in farewell 
to the hero who rides into the sunset, mention must be made of 
the early records concerning one of the most lasting contributions 
of the American cowboy—the great American sport of rodeo. 

With eyes and ears alert for new happenings, the journalist of 
the frontier towns soon became aware of the first cowboys and 
their herds on the trails. The earliest comments were brief and 
impersonal, merely an insignificant mention of a trail herd passing 
by or stopping for a night’s rest on the near-by plains. Once 
this activity became more commonplace, and as larger herds 
moved in succession over the trails, the men with the ready pen 
set their eyes upon the participating members of the movement, 
the human element, which, by reason of its newness, became the 
focal point of interest. During the years from 1870 to 1890 almost 
every daily and weekly newspaper of those towns on the fringe 
of the cattleman’s frontier made some mention of this character— 
what he looked like, where he came from, and what he did. 
At first he was called simply the cattle herder or drover; the term 
‘cowboy’ when it did appear around 1870 was always hyphenated 
and usually in quotation marks, evidently, the journalist felt he 
was coining a new word. 

In the news, however, the cowboy was not to remain the sainted 
hero on a pedestal. The journalists on the frontier were not writ- 
ing scripts for Hollywood’s Westerns, nor for TV thrillers of mod- 
ern youth in which the hero is ne plus ultra and always wears a 
halo, and eventually they discovered that there was a little evil in 
this dashing fearless rider. Consequently, they poured forth crit- 
icism, just and unjust, which has left its testimonial in numerous 
early newspapers. 

This tremendous interest in the cattle industry and in the men 
who played the leading role in this pageant of the plains was not 
destined to remain long in the private hands of journalists in 
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frontier communities. The early statistical reports concerning the 
industry were reprinted in newspapers farther removed from the 
scene; then, later, as the reporters themselves became more fa- 
miliar with events and the people involved, their vivid descrip- 
tions of cowboy life and escapades appeared with remarkable 
rapidity in some of the leading newspapers in the country. Curious 
editors were no longer satisfied with reprints; they sent their own 
men westward to get firsthand information of this spectacular 
rangeland drama, and in a short time these too succumbed to the 
spell of the cowboy. The accounts that filled column after column 
in their respective sheets both extolled and deplored life on the 
open range, and always, as in the case of the critics on the frontier, 
the cowboy was the particular target. 

Since we are assuming, as the title of this paper suggests, that 
all this started in Texas, what, then, did the frontier journalist in 
the ’Seventies say about the Texas cowboy? Here is one of the 
earliest accounts: 


The “Cow-Boys” [notice spelling] of Texas are a peculiar breed. They 
are distinct in their habits and characteristics from the remainder of 
even the Texan population as if they belonged to another race. The 
Lipan and Comanche are not more unlike the civilized white man 
than is the nomadic herdsman to the Texan who dwells in the city or 
cultivates the plains.* 


A few years later a correspondent for the Baxter Springs (Kan- 
sas) Times paid a visit to Fort Worth, which he considered a good 
place to observe the peculiar product of frontier life, and summed 
him up as follows: 


He comes here from his home on the plains to spend his money at the 
saloons, swagger in the streets, buy himself a new sombrero ..., and 
make merry with the painted syrens [sic] of the variety theater. Full 
of strange oaths, free with his cash and his revolver, boisterous, lawless, 
but not hard-hearted, the cow-boy is a character sui generis. ... [He] 
is altogether the most free and independent fellow to be found in this 
peculiarly free and independent country.” 


In a feature article for the Fortnightly Review in 1880, William 
Baillie-Groham characterized the cowboy in general and the Texan 
in particular: 


1“Texas Cow Boys,” Ellsworth (Kansas) Reporter, August 28, 1873. 
2“The Texas Cow-Boy,” The Times (Baxter Springs, Kansas) , July 3, 1879. 
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Cowboys can be divided into two classes: those hailing from the Lone 
Star State, Texas, the other recruited either from Eastern states, chiefly 
Missouri, or from the Pacific slopes. ... The Texans are, as far as true 
cowboyship goes, unrivalled: the best riders, hardy, and born to the 
business; the only drawback being their wild reputation. The others 
are less able but more orderly men. The bad name of Texans arises 
mostly from their excitable tempers, and the fact that they are mostly 
“on the shoot.” .. 


A writer for the Texas Live Stock Journal launched a crusade 
in defense of the cowboy in a stinging criticism of people in older 
states east of Texas whose misconception of the cowboy resulted 
from too many “yellow back novels” and he poured forth his 
wrath over the “extravagant, ludicrous and frightful” mental 
images which the newspapers and dime novels transferred to the 
reading public. He did not attempt to excuse the Texas cowboy 
for his action but rather put particular emphasis on the effect of 
the environment upon the man: “This being true, it is not 
strange that the boys cultivate the heroic rather than the intellec- 
tual part of their nature and when they come to town often insist 
on giving the citizens public exhibitions of their personal bravery 
and skill in horsemanship and the use of the six-shooter. .. .”’ His 
concluding words are especially prophetic. “All things considered, 
the future historian of Texas should accord an honorable niche 
to the festive cowboy.’”* 

Previous to the Journal’s defense of the Texas cowboy, however, 
incidents occurred in other areas beyond the state which created 
further publicity about his wild reputation. In September, 1875, 
a dispatch from Omaha, with a bold headline-TWENTY TEX- 
AS HERDERS CORRALLED FOR MURDER-found its way 
into several newspapers throughout the cattle frontier. It con- 
cerned a party of twenty Texas cowboys who had camped on the 
Platte River, near Kearney Junction, Nebraska. During the night 
their horses overran the cornfield of a near-by farmer, Colter by 
name, who rounded up the horses and held them; “meanwhile 
the cowboys went to town, got drunk, and went back to collect 
their mounts, meanwhile shooting Colter four times, killing him 
~ 8William Baillie-Groham, “Cattle Ranches in the Far West,” Fortnightly Review, 


XXVIII (October, 1880) , 447. 
4“The Cowboy,” Texas Live Stock Journal (Fort Worth, Texas), April 28, 1883, 
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almost instantly.” Citizens were aroused to such a point that they 
immediately organized a posse in pursuit of the Texans.* 

Another incident took place in Ogallala, Nebraska, in July, 
1879, where a large number of Texas cowboys, engaged in driving 
a large herd of cattle from Texas to Nebraska, had stopped for a 
few days and, as was always the case on the long drives, went out 
to have a good time. The town authorities at first overlooked the 
pranks and allowed the trail-weary Texans many liberties. The 
fun-loving cowboys became more and more daring until finally 
the sheriff called a halt when he came upon four or five of them 
who were shooting at an old colored man, just to see how near 
they could come without hitting him, and consequently endan- 
gering citizens. ‘“Night came with these fellows still cn the war 
path. ... They entered a saloon ... where they remained until 
nearly 12 o'clock at night and at each drink they became more 
troublesome and determined to have blood before the night was 
over.’’* Blood they did have, but it flowed from their own veins. 
When the sheriff and his deputies arrived, guns were drawn and 
bullets flew for a few minutes. The result—one cowboy dead, one 
wounded, the others escaped with a few parting shots from the 
sheriff's posse.” 

Such incidents only increased the growing two-sided battle in 
the newspapers, and the pens of the journalists literally became 
the sword of Solomon in the divided opinions that began to 
appear. “There are cow-punchers and cow-punchers, and ... we 
are ready to compare the ‘men’ and ‘boys’ of the Panhandle with 
any set of men in any business anywhere,” declared the editor of 
the Texas Panhandle, after one outfit from the northern part of 
the state had created havoc on a certain farmer’s fenced quarter 
section, and another outfit from the indefinite “down below” had 
taken over the town. The editor, a one-time cowboy himself, 
angrily denounced these actions in terms of what the real cowboy 
is not—“They swaggered along the walks with the voices and 
general coarseness of jackasses. They went into dinner at the hotel 
with the same swagger and loudness and sat down to the table 


5“Twenty Texas Herders Corralled For Murder,” Las Animas (Colorado) Leader, 
September 24, 1875. 

8“Cowboy Killed,” Cheyenne (Wyoming) Daily Leader, July 11, 1879. 
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with their hats on, and all the time with a flow of wit that might 


edify an idiot. ...” This man knew cowboys and concluded his 
editorial thus: “The old, sure enough cowboy, worthy of the name 
of gentlemen, is the sort we are used to here. ... Cheap boys can- 


not fool this community.’’* 

On the dark side of this black and white technique the bomb- 
shell came in January, 1884, in Austin, Texas, when the Honorable 
E. R. Lane from southern Texas addressed the Stockmen’s Con- 
vention. The explosive in that bomb is best described in the words 
of the reporter: “Mr. Lane, while soaring on the wings of fancy 
and sailing far above the common place regions of fact, had the 
temerity to assert that our penitentiaries were filled with cowboys 
[and] that the teachings imbibed from the range life were the 
stepping stones to the erection of characteristics that delighted in 
outlawry.”® The reporter admitted that the frontier did have cases 
of convictions for theft and for cattle stealing, but, he explained, 
“in almost every case they were hardened criminals ... who hav- 
ing led the life of gamblers, thieves and pimps in Texas cities, and 
had from frequency of crime and fear of apprehension for former 
deeds of violence fled to the frontier and there, seeking retiracy, 
enlisted as line-riders or cowboys. .. .’’?° 

In such a vein the journalists’ presentations of the Texas cowboy 
continued, one worshipped him enshrined in honor, another re- 
vealed his feet of clay. Only on a few occasions was any attempt 
made to distinguish between the real, everyday cowboy and the 
imaginary one who already at this early date was galloping far 
ahead on the printed pages and was ‘the dream come true’ of 
youthful admirers. In a statement to the correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, John B. Gosnold of Laredo, Texas, in 
the manner of attributing to the Texans their just deserts, said: 
“I find that a general impression prevails throughout the country 
that they are phenomenal horsemen and miraculous shots. Neither 
of these opinions is correct, although all have some foundation in 


8“Cow-Punchers,” Texas Live Stock Journal, July 5, 1884, p. 3. 

“Cowboy Life,” ibid., January 19, 1884, p. 2. 

10] bid. 

11“The Cowboy As He Is,” Boulder County Herald (Boulder, Colorado) , May 9, 
1888. 
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Concerning the highly praised accomplishments of this much 
publicized character he gave the bare facts: 


For a Texas cowboy to pick up his hat or a silver dollar from the 
ground when at full gallop or to stop him [his horse] in full career 
and turn him on a saddle-blanket are everyday feats. The best of the 
riders can stand on the saddle of a galloping horse or pick up a coin 
on the ground on the left side of the horse with the right hand, a most 
difficult feat, and one and all can ride bucking horses.'* 


Furthermore, since they had been accustomed to having a num- 
ber of horses at their disposal, they neither trained them nor 
spared them; and although they were all, individually, excellent 
cavalrymen during the Civil War, as a unit they were hopeless.’* 
Finally, he exploded the myth about the cowboy’s excellent marks- 
manship, explaining that quick shooting and brandishing of weap- 
ons did not necessarily result in accuracy which “not one in a 
hundred possessed. .. 

The year 1882 brought the introduction of a movement which 
caused the reporter’s pen to wax more eloquent in its flow of 
words. By this time the cattle industry had outgrown its sprawling 
infancy and stood secure in its full-fledged development. In this 
position it halted its step, to take stock of itself and its practices, 
and, most of all, to consider the inevitable forward march of 
progress on the frontier. Perhaps the most startling thing that 
came out of this self-analysis was the movement to disarm the 
cowboy—a movement, so vast in scope that only the more pertinent 
journalistic reports can be related here. 

The first spark in the movement was set off by the Texas Live 
Stock Journal in February, 1882, in a leading article which advo- 
cated necessary changes: 


The day of the Winchester rifle, ivory-handled pistol and cartridge 
belt belongs to the past—it is gone never to return, and with it should 
go every man who cannot discharge his duties on the ranch without 
being thus accoutered. ... The necessities of the past produced a cow- 
boy who is out of place in civilization of the present; but the remnant 
of that past still lingers on to retard the rapid advancement of the 
business to its full measure of profit. 

Ranchmen should no longer make proficiency in handling firearms 


bid. 
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the requisite qualifications to employment ... but honesty, industry 
and experience should be the test of a man’s fitness for a cowboy’s 
duties. ... This wholesale arming of cowboys is a disgrace to stock 
raising, injurious to the business, provocative of lawlessness and crime, 
and should be prohibited by the laws of the State, the rules of the 
association and by the owners of the ranches.’® 


This statement, so drastic in content, was taken up at once, not 
only by newspapers of the frontier but also in the metropolitan 
areas. The Chicago Drovers Journal hailed the news and stated 
that “the time is rapidly approaching, if not already at hand, when 
the average cowboy need not carry the suggestion of a walking 
arsenal wherever he goes.’’** 

The Trinidad (Colorado) Weekly News reprinted an item from 
the Caldwell (Kansas) Post, entitled “Six-Shooters Must Go,” 
which gives the clue for the entire trend of the movement. Antici- 
pating the Stockmen’s Convention, scheduled to take place in 
Caldwell the following month, at which stockmen would offer a 
resolution to disarm the cowboys, the reporter concluded: ‘‘Peace- 
able citizens will gladly hail the day when this shall be accom- 
plished.””” 

All eyes were focused on that convention meeting in Caldwell 
and pens were ready to record the following momentous resolu- 
tion which was proposed and unanimously adopted: “... the six- 
shooter is not an absolutely necessary adjunct to the outfit of a 
cowboy working on the ranges of the association and we deprecate 
its use except in extreme cases of necessity, ... and further we 
condemn the habit of the carrying of six-shooters by cowboys or 
by others especially while visiting any of the towns along the 
border.”’** 

In appraisal of the resolution, the Clay Center (Kansas) Dis- 
patch hopefully commented, ‘““The millennium seems to be dawn- 
ing.”*° The Denver Times took a more pessimistic attitude: 
“This is well enough as far as it goes, but if they had agreed 
to discharge all employes who indulge in the practice they would 


15“A Word As To ‘Cow-boys’,” Las Animas Leader, February 24, 1882. 


16“Gleanings From The Range,” ibid. 

17“Six-Shooters Must Go,” Trinidad (Colorado) Weekly News, March 2, 1882. 
18Jbid., April 13, 1882. 
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have shown that they meant what they said. But that is probably 
what they did not mean.’’*° 

Meanwhile the cowboys went right on playing with their pistols. 
Almost daily accounts of gun-play appeared in the newspapers, 
and in spite of pointed protest and reference to the resolution, 
weapons were still brandished.*? A reporter for the Breeders’ 
Gazette in an analysis of the turn of events commented thus on 
the journalists’ approach to the issue: “The papers which erst- 
while sounded the praise of the cowboy have turned from their 
accustomed ways, and now demand that he or his revolver must 

At the end of that year 1882, the Texas Live Stock Journal 
reviewed the progress of the whole movement and the effect of 
the resolution as follows: 


Have you in your employ a cowboy who invariably reenacts the old 
role of “hell broke loose in Georgia” every time he goes to town, or 
gets where the concentrated, double-distilled hell-fire denominated 
whiskey is retailed? If so, give him the grand bounce at once, and 
thus say to the world that you will not even indirectly encourage men 
in habits of law breaking. ... It was predicted that they [the cowmen] 
would soon be hunting around for new hands. But instead, they not 
only retained their old ones that were worth keeping, but the cowboys 
themselves heartily acquiesced in the determination of their employers 
to put a stop to the six-shooter business.** 


The decision to disarm the cowboy spread northward, and early 
the following year Wyoming ranchmen likewise adopted the Texas 
resolution, This brought forth a vehement flow of ink in defense 
of the armed cowboy, the William Tell of the prairie, from the 
pen of his most loyal supporter, Bill Nye, humorist and wag of 
the Laramie Boomerang. His outcry, which perpetuates all the 
glamour and glory of the hero so dearly imprinted on the minds 
of our youthful ‘Lone Rangers,’ is a plea to ‘leave him as he is’: 


This new departure may tickle the stockmen, and not be objectionable 
to the cowboy; but it knocks the romance out of the latter individual. 
No more will the festive cowboy, loaded to the nuzzle with 


20Denver (Colorado) Daily Times, April 12, 1882. 

21See “Six-Shooters Must Go,”’ Caldwell (Kansas) Post, April 27, 1882; “The Fatal 
Six-Shooter Again,” ibid., July 20, 1882. 

22The Breeders’ Gazette (Chicago), May 25, 1882, p. 672. 

°3Texas Live Stock Journal, December 16, 1882, p. 6. 
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tarantula juice, caper up and down the streets, yelling like a Com- 
manche and bidding defiance to the city marshal. No more will he help 
the coroner by shooting a half-dozen companions in a drunken row. 
No more will he ride into a gin-mill, and with his cannon pointed 
at the diamond stud on the barkeeper’s shirtfront, order up drinks 
for all the hands, then shoot out the lights and three or four spectators’ 
gizzards. ... 

Disarm the cowboy? Take his pop from him and bring him down to 
the level of a common man? Ye Gods, no! In the name of 10,000,000 
eastern readers of fiction—no! Let our young bloods wear skintight 
pants and Seymour coats; let fried shirts and paper collars become the 
rule; let the electric light and telephone plant themselves right in our 
midst, as they have already done, but touch not the cowboy and his 
revolver.”’*4 


It must not be inferred that the Texas Live Stock Journal, in 
pressing the resolution for disarming, had deserted the cause of 
the cowboy. In keeping with the gentling strides of progress, it 
became his chief champion in relation to his creature comforts 
and sent, in October, 1882, a representative on an exploratory 
visit to the camp of a wealthy cattleman in northwest Texas. At 
chow-time, after the cowboys had made a frantic but unsuccessful 
search for a plate for the guest, one of them jovially remarked, 
“I reckon you'll have to fish for your grub with the balance of 

Upon his return to the office the representative deplored in 
vivid language the sad lack of conveniences in the cow camp, and 
the Journal immediately launched a campaign, but with a word 
of warning to the cowboys to the effect that this did not license 
“certain specimens of the specie to jump to the conclusion that 
we are going to stand up for him as against his employers right or 
wrong.”””° It stated explicitly: 


Our position is quite a convenient one, ... The true plan, and we 
are going to insist on it, is, for employer and employe to recognize that 
their interest and duties to each other are in common and should be 
reciprocal. The employer certainly ought to pay his cowboy all that he 
earns fairly and should treat him like a man, but the cowboy should 
never forget for a moment that it is his duty, and should be his 


24*The Regenerated Cowboy,” Fort Collins (Colorado) Daily Express, January 9, 
1883. 

25 Texas Live Stock Journal, October 28, 1882, p. 6. 

26Jbid., November 18, 1882, p. 6. 
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pleasure, to advance the interests of his employer in every legitimate 
way possible.?7 


Six months later this benevolent move backfired when the 
Journal was informed by telegraph that a dispute over wages had 
arisen between the cattlemen and cowboys in the Panhandle. This 
was probably the first attempt at social justice on the range, and, 
since a detailed account of it may be found in Frederick R. 
Bechdolt’s Tales of the Old Timers, further reference to it is 
omitted in this paper.** 

During all this time while the strike was foremost in the news 
of the cattle industry, the Journal had not abandoned its cam- 
paign for better living conditions for the Texas cowboy in an age 
when transportation costs, et cetera could no longer justify his 
hard lot. A traveling reporter, after several inspection trips, pro- 
ceeded to set down the basic comforts to which a man was entitled 
after a long hard day in the saddle. 


Good comfortable ranch houses should take the place of tents and 
‘dug-outs’; better beds should be ready for the cowman when he 
reaches the ranch ... generous, wholesome food, properly served in 
neat clean dishes should be placed before him ... and there are 
many more things that the mind of the thoughtful ranch owner will 
suggest for the comforts of his hands, which, if properly carried out, 
will be found a judicious and profitable move, resulting in greater 
usefulness of his employes and larger returns for his pockets.*° 

It was said earlier that the frontier journalist trailed the cow- 
boy in his every move, and there is evidence enough to show that 
his life was not ‘all work and no play.’ Much has been written— 
and is still perpetuated in Western movies—about the fun-loving 
cowboy “whom the back-eastern youngsters so greatly admire,” 
and the early Texas cowboy was no exception.*® The whole matter 
of his escapades can be summed up, and dismissed, in the words of 
one shrewd observer: “Rum, cards, and women are the epitaphs 
in the cowboys’ graveyard.’’** 

27[bid. 

28Frederick R. Bechdolt, Tales of the Old Timers (New York, 1924) , 113-117. 

29“Comforts For Cowboys,” Texas Live Stock Journal, October 2, 1883, p. 4. 

30“The Paean of the Cowboy,” Denver (Colorado) Tribune-Republican, December 
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Another means of relaxation for the early cowboy far out- 
weighs, in scope and interest, his escapades and took place in the 
form of exhibitions in riding and roping—simple and insignificant 
at first, but eventually destined to develop into a leading American 
sport, with an ever-increasing number of ardent fans. Such ex- 
hibitions began early on the range, probably as inter-camp affairs 
in which the only spectators were the members of rival outfits, 
but of such a nature that they provided good reading material 
for the newspaper public. 

Despite the ludicrous efforts of F. Stanley in his recent book, 
Rodeo Town, to prove that the first rodeo was held in Canadian, 
Texas, in 1886,*? it can be claimed only with certain reservations, 
that rodeo as it is known today did have some initial impetus in 
Texas. Such a deduction is obvious when we grant that the cowboy 
is a product of the cattle industry and that this industry had its 
beginning in Texas. The number of communities on the cattle 
frontier, which through the years have laid claim to the first 
rodeo is countless, and the battle still continues. Yet, no one 
community can justly make such a claim, for all, in one way or 
another, have contributed to the development of the sport. The 
earliest printed date may still be claimed by Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, where a cowboy contest was held on June 10, 1847;%* two 
other contests appear in newspaper records some years before 
Stanley’s date—one at Deertrail, Colorado, on July 4, 1869, where 
the cowboys of several outfits contested for the title of Champion 
Bronco Buster of the Plains (and a suit of clothes) ;** the other at 
Rocky Point, Arkansas, in 1876.*° In addition, innumerable in- 
stances of cowboy exhibitions and tournaments before 1880 can 
be found throughout the cattle frontier.** 

As of the latest official recording in January, 1954, there are 
some seventy-five scheduled, approved rodeos listed for the cur- 
rent year in Texas, with almost a half million dollars in prize 
money—an imposing number which is proof enough of the con- 
tinued interest in, and popularity of, the sport.*7 


32F. Stanley, Rodeo Town (Denver, 1953), 170-176. 


33Clifford P. Westermeier, Man, Beast, Dust: The Story of Rodeo (Denver, 1947); 
33°34- 

34Frontier Sketches,” Field and Farm (Denver, Colorado) , July 8, 1899, p. 6. 

35Letter from Francis W. Hilton to C. P. Westermeier, April 11, 1953. 

36Westermeier, Man, Beast, Dust: The Story of Rodeo, 30-37. 

37The Buckboard (Fort Smith, Arkansas), IX, January, 1954, p. 16. 
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Of interest in relation to the state of Texas, and in particular 
to the place of this assembled gathering, is the contest which was 
staged for 10,000 spectators at the state fair in Austin in the year 
1882. Ten cowboys competed for a silver-trimmed saddle, worth 
$300, to be awarded to the one who could rope, throw, and tie 
down a steer in the shortest time. The feat was accomplished in 
one minute and forty-five seconds.** 

In the spring 1883, some six hundred spectators at San Pedro 
Park, San Antonio, Texas, witnessed the first day’s performance 
of A. B. Grady’s Cowboy Company, from Lockhart, Texas, which 
had been organized “for the purpose of giving exhibitions in the 
principal cities of the country of the scenes and incidents that 
attend the life of the Texas cowboy, embracing the roping and 
tying down of wild stock, horsemanship, etc.’’** 

The length of time in which a cowboy could rope and tie down 
a steer soon became an item of great interest for newspaper re- 
porters and, apparently, they vied with one another in printing 
the best record. The Dodge City Kansas Cowboy, on December 
20, 1884, reported that a “coon” cowboy in the Panhandle accom- 
plished this feat in one minute and thirty seconds, which was the 
fastest time up to that date, but many readers discounted it.*° 
Another contributor, who signed himself as Honda, recalled hav- 
ing seen a Mexican, in E] Paso in 1877, cast a hundred and twenty 
foot rope its full length to catch a steer at full speed.** 

Skilled Texas ropers also entered the early cowboy tournaments 
in other states, among them one in Denver in October, 1887—a 
year before the first rodeo date given for Canadian, Texas, and 
ten years before the world-renowned Frontier Days Celebration 
at Cheyenne was inaugurated. Herein, we find the beginning of 
what is known as the rodeo circuit, and records were given for 
the various states.** 

Although such contests, particularly of roping, were being held 


38“Stock Notes,” Las Animas Leader, December 15, 1882. 

398A Company of Cowboys,” Texas Live Stock Journal, May 5, 1883, p. 1. 

40Dodge City Kansas Cowboy, December 20, 1884. 

41“Ropes and Roping,” The Cattlemen’s Advertiser (Trinidad, Colorado) , Decem- 
ber 2, 1886. 

*2Clifford P. Westermeier, “Seventy-Five Years of Rodeo in Colorado,” Colorado 
Magazine, XXVIII (January, 1951) , 16-21; “The Roping Contest,” Texas Live Stock 
Journal, December 1, 1888, p. 14. 
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throughout the state of Texas, the main interest centered around 
San Antonio, the cradle of the range stock industry, with a goodly 
number of crack ropers. The elaborate plans made for a roping 
contest at the state fair in 1888 are indicative of some of the first 
attempts in rodeo to split the prize money, to have definite rules 
governing the contest, to name official judges, and to charge an 
entry fee. The prize purse of $300 was divided as follows: $100, 
$50, and $25, for first, second, and third places respectively; the 
remaining $125 was set aside for a second contest in which the 
three poorest ropers in the first one would compete. The number 
of contestants was limited to twenty-five men, and the entry fee 
was $1—nowadays, at some rodeos as many as seventy-five ropers 
might enter and pay as much as $100 entry fee! The order of 
ropers’ appearance at this contest was strictly in the manner of 
Hoyle, that is, they drew numbers from a hat and followed one 
another in proper sequence.** 

Of the many other cowboy exhibitions and tournaments staged 
in Texas during these years, a few are worthy of special mention 
because of important visitors or star performers. In 1890, Jay 
Gould and his daughter, with a party on tour, had returned to 
the States from Mexico via Eagle Pass and San Antonio. Two 
enterprising horse dealers, J. E. Price and Thomas H. Gilroy, 
enticed them to sojourn in the city long enough to witness an 
impromptu Wild West contest at the Traders’ National Stock 
Yard. The reporter, at least, did justice to the occasion with a 
spirited pen, acclaimed it a grand success when “some of the most 
expert cowboys and breakneck riders, including Dave Allen, the 
pockmarked negro who rides without saddle or bridle anything 
with hair on, rode wild mules and horses, and threw the rope in 
every conceivable manner, to the great edification of the distin- 
guished party and the especial delight of Miss Gould, who seemed 
to enter heartily into the spirit of the exciting scenes.’’** Then in 
the best press-agent manner the reporter concluded: ‘‘Now if the 
Prince of Wales wants something first-class when he makes his 
contemplated visit, laying into the shade the tame affairs of Buffalo 
Bill, all he has to do is to give half an hour’s notice, and it will be 
furnished.”’* 


bid., 10. 
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Although the date of the following incident goes beyond the 
time element portrayed in this paper, mention must be made of 
a colored Texas cowboy who will ever be remembered as another 
first. He was Bill Pickett, who with his brothers (at the Arkansas 
Valley Fair at Rocky Ford, Colorado, in 1900,) gave one of the 
earliest, at least of the earliest recorded, exhibitions of that popular 
rodeo contest known as steer wrestling or bulldogging.*® 

The last decade of the nineteenth century is referred to as the 
passing of the cowboy, when the Western journalist, who had 
followed him untiringly for some twenty years, wrote the final 
chapter and laid aside his weary pen. A note of melancholy per- 
vades this final stage—he speaks of a “fading race’ and the “old 
time cowboy.” The general tone is given in 1899 by one journalist 
who, in picturing for his readers the flood-tide of homesteaders, 
noted that “one of the most picturesque characters to be found 
in the story of American frontier life, the cowboy, will soon be 


seen no more.”’** 
And in 1893 another wrote: 


Time and fashion pass away and manners and customs change in 
Western Texas just as everywhere else. The old time cowboy is no 
more. He passed in his checks with the free grass custom. The big 
pasture has introduced a new order of cowboy, who sleeps in a house 
and obeys orders or quits. The old cowboy was the companion of 
the boss and shared his pleasures and hardship.** 


With special reference to the contributions of Texas in produc- 
ing the cowboy, this lengthy paper, like the cowboy, will be 
“done.” 


The cowboy, like the buffalo, the prairie wolf, the painted red-skin, 
and the highway robber of the plains, is rapidly becoming extinct in 
the West. Civilization is as hard on cowboys as it is on the other animals 
enumerated above. The cowboy however, has been largely a myth. He 
has been existing in the imagination of Eastern writers, just as several 
very fine Indians were turned out of Cooper’s mind. There are many 
herders of cattle and sheep in the mountains and valleys of the West. 
But the herder is the reality out of which the mythical cowboy came. 


486“Struggles of Man and Beast,” Denver Republican, September 8, 1900; see “Says 
Texas Holds Steer Roping Record,” ibid., August 28, 1903. 

47“A Fading Race,” Topeka Capital-Commonwealth, April 19, 1889. 

48“Old Time Cowboy,” Stock Grower and Farmer (Las Vegas, New Mexico) , 
November 4, 1893. 
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Texas produced the herder and cowboy.*® 


And finally, it was a Texan, L. Hatfield, who stood loyally by 
this hero to the last stand and voiced a protest against the desertion 
of the cowboy at the pen of the Western journalist: 


A picturesque figure in American life is rapidly passing away. I refer 
to the cowboy of fiction, the man with the big sombrero, the bucking 
broncho and the shooting irons that he used to operate with reckless 
disregard for consequence as he rode at breakneck speed through some 
frontier town, yelling the while at his loudest. Such was the cowboy 
of dime novel lore, and though the assertion has often been denied, 
he has existed and does exist yet in limited numbers. It is this class 
of cowboy that is rapidly disappearing. The cowboy of practical exist- 
ence, or ‘cowpuncher,’ ... is an important factor in western life. He 
wears a sombrero and can set a bucking broncho with all the grace 
of his more romantic brother, but his shooting irons are for use in 
guarding his herds from cattle thieves rather than the terrorization 
of peaceful citizens. Instead of leading the wild life of a nomad, he is 
more likely to have a wife and several young hopefuls at the ranch 
house. ... We have a great many more undesirable citizens in this 
country than the Texas cowpuncher.*° 


49“The Passing of the Cowboy,” Colorado Sun (Denver, Colorado) , November 12, 
1892. 
50“Good-bye to the American Cowboy,” Denver Republican, July 28, 1900. 
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Austin’s Streetcar Era 
A. T. JACKSON 


N JANUARY 6, 1875, after four years of planning, the 
Austin City Railroad Company dispatched the first 
mule-drawn streetcar on an inspection tour of its newly 

completed transportation system. The moving spirit of the enter- 
prise had been Colonel John M. Swisher, soldier, banker, and 
early Texas settler, who came to Austin in January, 1868, to organ- 
ize the undertaking. Uncertainty characterized the initial develop- 
ment of the company; meetings of the organizers were irregular, 
interspersed with extended periods of inactivity. At one meeting, 
which epitomized the venture, the capital stock was set at $50,000, 
with the authority to increase it to $500,000. Finally, however, on 
September 7, 1874, the city council granted a franchise authorizing 
the company to build and maintain a horse or mule railroad, 
with permission to use any streets within the city, and work on 
the project was begun. 

The beginning of transportation service in 1875 took place 
under even more inauspicious circumstances than those that had 
marked the period of organization. At the corner of Eleventh 
Street and Congress Avenue, just south of the entrance to the 
Capitol, misfortune overtook the inaugural tour of inspection. 
As the mule hitched to the small streetcar jogged around the 
corner, the car left the tracks and turned over. No one sustained 
injuries but the dignity of several company officials who had been 
passengers was badly bruised. Eight days after the accident, on 
January 14, a second inspection was made of the road to decide 
whether to accept it from the contractor. Before the streetcar 
completed its circuit the experience of the initial tour was repeated 
four times, and each time the derailment occurred on a curve. 
Complaints were made and the difficulties quickly remedied. 

The first paying passengers were hauled on January 15, 1875. 
The returns were small as measured by the standards of today. 
It must be recalled, however, that the population of Austin then 
was only 7,500, and that the operating costs also were small. 

A local newspaper, early in 1875, contained this news: 
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The receipts of the Austin City Railroad on Saturday and Sunday 
amounted to $116—$43 on Saturday and $73 on Sunday. We under- 
stand that $20 a day pays all the incidental expenses of the road, so 
the flattering receipts of the first two business days of the road indicate 
that the enterprise will prove a paying investment. ... We look upon 
the Austin street railway as a great stimulator to the growth and 
prosperity of this city. 

At the end of a ten-day period, the paper jubilantly related 
that the earnings had averaged about $50 a day—far exceeding 
expectations. “The road has been built in spite of a positive and 
formidable opposition, and it is especially pleasing that the enter- 
prise is so flattering at the beginning.’”* 

An average of $50 a day was difficult to maintain and necessi- 
tated unusual catering to the riding public. Officials leaned back- 
ward in an attempt to please. Drivers of the little cars were 
required to look right and left at every crossing and to stop at any 
point where a passenger wished to board or alight. The speed 
necessarily was slow, but the situation was improved by trotting 
the mules wherever conditions permitted. A maximum load of a 
dozen passengers soon tired the animals, and fresh animals were 
used after each trip. 

Out of traditional deference and courtesy, male passengers were 
not permitted to smoke if there was a woman in the car. If men 
were smoking when a woman entered, the courtesy of the times 
required them to discontinue. Rarely did the driver have to ask 
a man to stop smoking. 

The mule-drawn streetcar service from 1875 through 1890 was 
reasonably satisfactory. The riders had never known a better 
system; it was on a par with other means of local transportation. 

The driver was the chief salesman for the company. Though 
blustery, he was cheerful, called people by their names, and was 
well liked. He was poorly protected from the weather, but he 
never complained. His hours were crowded with activity: looking 
out for more passengers, seeing that those who boarded paid their 
fare, keeping horses and other vehicles off the tracks, and seeing 
that the tails of the mules did not get over the lines. 

In the early part of 1878 the ownership of the streetcar system 


1Austin Daily Democratic Statesman, January 19, 1875. 
2Ibid., January 26, 1875. 
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passed into the hands of Dr. J. J. Tobin, a physician and business 
man. Prior to the streetcar venture, he owned a bathhouse in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, before the United States government took 
charge of the resort. In addition to his medical practice in Austin, 
he owned a wholesale and retail drugstore, the streetcar system, 
and other enterprises. 

Tobin improved the streetcar service and had the goodwill of 
the public, but there were discouragements. When the Capitol 
burned on November 9, 1881, for example, the transit business 
was hurt. After about six years Tobin sold the company to his 
brother, Dr. William H. Tobin, who also was interested in many 
activities, including a real estate firm, to which the streetcar 
proved an asset. 

There is a bit of human interest connected with the fare 
system of the mule line. The cash fare was a nickel, but a slight 
reduction was made for the bulk purchase of tokens. A brown 
vulcanite or hard rubber token was sold at ten for forty-five cents. 
So widespread was the use of the tokens that practically every 
store in town accepted them as cash in payment for purchases. 
The customers, in turn, willingly accepted them as change. 

Wallace Tobin, son of Dr. J. J. Tobin, relates an instance when 
the tokens were not accepted. As a small boy he took a handful of 
tokens to a circus, expecting to use them as cash. To his disappoint- 
ment, the out-of-town circus declined to accept them.’ 

These tokens, long since obsolete, have become rare, and de- 
mand a premium from transportation token collectors, selling 
for two dollars each. 

Austin celebrated a gala day on May 16, 1888, when the new 
capitol was dedicated. Many persons thronged the streets, and 
the little mule cars did a splendid business. 

On March 25, 1889, Dr. William H. Tobin sold the mule car 
system to a group of capitalists from Boston and Chicago for 
$120,000 in cash. The plans were to convert to electricity, extend 
the line, and buy new cars. The improvements were to cost an 
additional $200,000. The improvements were delayed, however, 
and the mule cars continued in operation for two more years. 

The first electric streetcars in Austin resulted from the tireless 


3Wallace Tobin to A. T. J., personal interview, April 1, 1952. 
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efforts of M. M. Shipe and his associates. In the late 1880's, Shipe, 
a native of Ohio, came from Abilene, Kansas, where he had unsat- 
isfactory experiences with a mule-car system. Hence his determina- 
tion to build an electric line. He secured a charter in 1890, built 
five miles of track and purchased cars. 

Shipe’s story reveals dogged persistence: 


I built the electric street railway line in Austin ... equipped it, and 
erected a powerhouse, etc., at a total outlay of $62,500—without a cent 
of capital. I built it against the most strenuous opposition of rival 
interests. ... Eventually a peace was arranged, which later was con- 
firmed by the union of the two interests. ... I had $830 when I came 
to Austin. This I spent in securing my franchise, to enable me to 
build a road to the tract of land I had secured north of the city, and 
which I proposed to open up. 

My franchise at first permitted me to occupy only those streets .. . 
not already occupied by some other track. But my rivals went about 
laying small stretches of track on so many streets—just to keep my 
line off of them—that I prevailed upon the council to amend the 
franchise and permit me to lay a track on Congress Avenue and 6th 
Street as well. ... I did it on borrowed capital, completed it and ran 
the first car just one hour 44 minutes before the time limit of 10 
months allowed me expired.* 


At 4:00 P.M., on February 26, 1891, Shipe’s Austin Rapid 
Transit Railway Company put its new electric cars on Congress 
Avenue. That and the following day were gala times. The cars 
were crowded all day and late into the night; about 2,000 persons 
rode the cars the first day. 

While Austin papers played up this news, it was given scant 
attention in other cities. The Dallas Morning News, for example, 
carried this brief notice: 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 26.—The electric car company made up a train 
of cars and trailers on the Avenue and carried hundreds out to Hyde 
Park this evening. It gave the town a very city-like appearance. Cars on 
this line will make regular trips hereafter.® 


The builder of the electric line enjoyed good business hauling 
people to see the new real estate venture in Hyde Park and taking 
passengers to attend band concerts.® All the riding, however, was 

4Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County and City of Austin (MS., Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 


5Dallas Morning News, February 27, 1891. 
6Mrs. Peter Mansbendel to A. T. J., personal interview, April 21, 1952. 
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not on the electric cars; part of the crowd overflowed into the mule 
cars. The cars were so crowded that many passengers stood on the 
lengthy step running alongside. The space between the tracks of 
the rival companies was narrow, and as one electric car sped by 
another, a score of elbows were skinned, but no one was seriously 
injured. The electric cars stopped only on the far side at street 
crossings. Prospective riders, having fresh in mind the special 
service furnished by the mule cars, did not approve of the strict 
rules enforced by the Rapid Transit Company. 

“In the early days of the electric cars,” an old motorman recalls, 
“only a small carbon globe was used for a headlight. The motor- 
man could not see ten feet in front. We would be bowling along 
over the rough track and see a man waiting. By the time the car 
was stopped, he would have half a block to run. Everybody just 
laughed.’”? 

On the evening of April 20, 1891, a deluge of rain drenched con- 
cert goers who had ridden the electric cars to Hyde Park. The 
current went off, the tracks were badly washed and covered with 
dirt. Several cars jumped the track. The Rapid Transit Company 
sent out horse-drawn carriages after the stranded women and chil- 
dren. Hackmen took advantage of the situation and charged six 
dollars to haul four persons or less, It was two days before the 
electric cars were able to run. The mule cars lost only a few hours. 

In the early hours of May g, 1891, the uptown car stable was 
destroyed by fire. The volunteer fire department was unable to 
cope with the huge blaze. More than thirty mules lost their 
lives, and sixteen cars burned. Only three cars were recovered.*® 

Mrs. John W. Bracken, then a child, recalls details of the fire, 
which was near her home. She thinks a lantern, left in a stall, was 
kicked over by a mule. 


It was like a circus crowd around the burning barn. Thousands of 
people watched. Some of the animals were saved. Others, crazed by 
fright, ran back into the fire and perished. The neighing of the burning 
animals was blood-curdling. Under direction of the city health depart- 
ment, the bodies were completely burned.® 


Within five hours after the blaze ended, Charles Hicks, manager 


7Austin Statesman, March 22, 1918. 
8Austin Daily Statesman, May 9, 1891. 
9Mrs. John W. Bracken to A. T. J., personal interview, March 15, 1952. 
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of the system, had the Congress Avenue line in operation on a 
curtailed basis. 

Two weeks after the fire, the stockholders of both streetcar 
companies met in Austin. The Austin City Railroad Company 
was represented by J. O. Weatherbee of Boston, F. H. Watriss of 
New York, and C. E. Judson of Chicago. The Austin Rapid Transit 
Railway Company was represented by W. B. Clark of Kansas City 
and John K. Urie of Austin. The local managers, Charles Hicks 
and M. M. Shipe, also took part in the meeting. 

The two interests were merged and plans made to put in, within 
three months, a $300,000 electric car line. Difficulties were cleared 
away. The city council, which lifted the restrictions against selling 
stock in the electric line to the old mule line, removed the injunc- 
tion against consolidating the two roads and authorized the placing 
of double tracks on Congress Avenue, provided the tracks of the 
mule car line were taken up. Further requirements included the 
construction of four more miles of track, to be added within fifteen 
months, and the purchase of twelve new electric cars. 

Extensions commenced late in September, at which time the 
mules and little cars were taken off the old line which ran from 
the North Austin car barns south to the depot. On October 25, 
1891, the last mule cars ran on Sixth Street, thus ending a colorful 
system of city transportation, and by December 4, 1891, the re- 
vamped streetcar line was completed and in full operation. 

For some time there were many complaints ranging from the 
alleged “haughty indifference” of the company employees to ex- 
cessive and needless clanging of the streetcar bells. The most com- 
mon complaint was of the frightening of horses. One frightened 
horse ran into a stone bridge, upset a buggy, threw the occupant 
out, and caused a serious spinal injury. 

M. M. Shipe, founder of the electric system, resigned two days 
before Christmas, 1891—just nineteen days after the consolidation 
of the two lines and the making of extensions were completed. He 
stepped out to devote full time to the real estate business.’ John 
K. Urie succeeded him as manager of the line. 

For four years the upkeep of the streetcar system was neglected. 
On April go, 1896, a newspaper item telling of the laying of new 


10Austin Daily Statesman, December 24, 1891. 
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ties and rails added: ‘““The road has run down considerably in the 
past few years and the new manager, Frank E. Scoville, is now 
hard at work fixing it up. As soon as the needed repairs are made 
a better schedule will be put in operation.” 

A few repairs did not solve all the problems. ‘The company was 
losing money. In addition to this, in the spring of 1899, there was 
a powerhouse breakdown. Scoville tried to get more city power, 
but he was turned down. The situation grew worse, and it culmi- 
nated in a streetcar tie-up. Gloom settled over the Austin street- 
cars, but on October 10, 1899, a local newspaper reported that: 


Major Ira H. Evans, receiver for the Austin Rapid Transit Ry. Co., 
has returned from the north. He at once took steps looking to the 
operation of the streetcar lines. ... The entire matter’ of purchasing 
a new steam plant to operate the road has to be referred to the federal 
court, because the road is in the hands of a federal receiver.}” 


The streetcars finally resumed operation. 

The first great Austin dam was completed on May 2, 1893, and 
as a result the city soon was able to furnish power to operate the 
streetcars. The dam broke, however, on April 7, 1900, after having 
been in use just seven years. The date was indelibly stamped on 
the minds of Austin citizens; the disaster came with a suddenness 
that left the public aghast. Cloudbursts on tributary streams of the 
Colorado caused the river to rise rapidly. The dam gave way, and 
a lake thirty miles long and a mile wide soon was no more. 

The powerhouse, which furnished lights for the city and power 
for the streetcar company, was a mass of ruins. Eight city em- 
ployees were trapped in the building and drowned. The city 
streets were left without lights, and the famous tower lights were 
dark for nine months. Candles and kerosene lamps were used in 
the business houses. The water problem was a grave one. 

The electric streetcars could not run, and temporarily there was 
a complete interruption of transit service. A decision was made to 
return to the use of mule-drawn cars until the streetcar company 
could build its own powerhouse. This required about nine months. 

After the dam broke, many motormen and conductors were out 
of work. Some of these men who had been on the police force 


11[bid., April go, 1896. 
12[bid., October 10, 1899. 
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patrolled the unlighted residential sections, and others helped 
build the steam plant for the streetcar company. On its completion 
they were called back to operate the electric cars. George Milton, 
Sr., who spent nearly fifty years in the employ of the transit 
system in Austin, knew about those troublous times.'* After the 
dam disaster, he drove a mule-drawn open trailer with no curtains. 

The loaded trailers were heavy, and three mules were required 
to pull peak loads. For lighter loads, in slack periods, two mules 
were used. The animals were changed each round trip. On reach- 
ing the end of the line, it was necessary to unhitch the mules and 
move them to the opposite end of the car. The usual way was for 
a passenger to drive the mules around, while the driver transferred 
the doubletrees, singletrees, and drawhead pin. 

When asked if the drivers used whips, Milton replied: 

Oh, yes. We were not supposed to use it, but some of the mules were 
lazy and had to feel the whip occasionally. Each driver made his own 
whip, and used it when necessary. But we had to be on the lookout for 
the ladies of the Humane Society. We soon learned who they were: 
and when one of them was seen coming we hastily crammed the whip 
under the seat. 

Most of the fares [Milton declared] were from the University of 
Texas students. They helped the driver collect fares; and would not 
allow the car to come to a full stop. They lined up on both sides of an 
approaching car. When the mules were brought to a walk, everyone 
climbed aboard. Of course, the boys got a little gay sometimes and 
crowded the rear end, jumping up and down until the car left the 
rails. But they always pushed it on again. 

One evening the fire truck came down the street behind me. The 
mules got scared, took off toward the University, and pulled the car 
part way up the steps of a building.** 


In late September, 1900, the company powerhouse was produc- 
ing available power for running cars. Full service was impossible, 
however, until a few months later when the dynamos were in- 
stalled. 

The Rapid Transit Railway Company started its first operations 
with praise, popularity, and prosperity, but during most of the 
time from 1892 to 1902 the streetcars operated at a loss. After 
eleven years of difficulties, dissatisfaction, and deficits the company 
passed into history. 


13George Milton, Sr., to A. T. J., letter, March 22, 1952. 
14Jbid., personal interview, April 5, 1952. 
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On May 6, 1902, the company was sold at public auction by the 
receiver. The minimum price to be considered was $100,000. Only 
one bid was received. It was from F. H. Watriss of New York, 
president of the defunct company who bought it back for 20 
per cent of its total indebtedness. 

A new company, the Austin Electric Railway Company, was 
chartered on May 29, 1902, with a capital stock of $200,000. Two 
days later the old company was officially absorbed by the new one. 
It was another financial transfusion. 

Frank E. Scoville continued as manager of the new company, 
but remained at the helm less than three years. He then was suc- 
ceeded by Wilbur H. Young, who held the job only fourteen 
months. Young was followed by William J. Jones, who came to 
Texas to accept the position. 

The new company soon launched improvements and extensions. 
Included among the improvements were eight combination street- 
cars. The open-air cars, which had side curtains that rolled up into 
the top in the same manner as a roll-top desk, could be easily 
converted from open to closed type. 

While extensions were being made, an electrician became in- 
volved with tangled electric wires. A live wire, entangled with the 
trolley wires, hung to the ground between the tracks. Two cars, 
crowded with passengers, waited for the removal of the wire. The 
electrician, driving his one-horse wagon between the cars, at- 
tempted to rope the wire. Touching a metal wagon tire, the wire 
gave out a bright flame, accompanied by a roaring sound. The 
horse lunged and passengers screamed. The man was thrown to 
the ground near the burning wire, but fortunately the wire was 
too short to reach the man on the ground. A motorman from one 
of the cars grabbed the fallen man by the coat and jerked him out 
of danger. 

All agreed that streetcar motormen should have better protec- 
tion from inclement weather than the open cars afforded. Accord- 
ingly a state vestibule law was passed and became effective on 
November 15, 1904, which required that vestibules be used on 
cars from November to March. An exception was made in case of 
excursionists visiting a city. Where such visits created an emer- 
gency, unvestibuled or summer cars might be used. 

On January 2, 1905, a bombshell exploded beneath the feet of 
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the local streetcar officials. Plans were being made to pave Con- 
gress Avenue. The paving committee submitted a resolution to 
the city council, instructing the city attorney to bring suit for the 
forfeiture of the Austin Electric Railway Company’s franchise. 
This was to be done unless within five days the company let a 
contract for the paving of its right-of-way. The resolution was 
adopted but in court a franchise cannot be declared forfeited with 
only five days notice. The company got a hearing and within three 
days the city council rescinded its hasty action. The council was 
assured the company would do its share in the paving program, 
but bonds would have to be sold. A member of the city council 
admitted that the move to forfeit the franchise was aimed at the 
out-of-town owners. It was intended to ‘“‘wake them up” to the 
fact that Austin meant business. 

For a few years the streetcar company made a little money. In 
1908, for example, the net earnings, after taxes, were over $20,000. 
But on January 3, 1911, the Austin Electric Railway Company 
was sold to twenty-eight stockholders of New England. The char- 
ter of the new company—the Austin Street Railway Company— 
called for $1,250,000 capital stock. An expansion program was 
launched. There were to be a larger and better power plant, new 
cars, and improved tracks. This time the financial transfusion 
came before the patient was deadly ill. 

From April 3, 1911, to March 31, 1915, the records show div- 
idends were paid to the stockholders each year. The first dividend 
was more than $61,000; the next two, $37,000 each; the last, only 
$9,000. Income was dwindling and no further dividends could be 
paid. 

Efforts were made to encourage streetcar riding. Illustrations of 
this are found in advertisements used during the transition period 
from horse-drawn to horseless carriages. 


It is not practical or economical to keep a horse and carriage simply 
to ‘go to town’ and back. And walking is too fatiguing. The streetcar 
solves every problem of getting anywhere.'* 

No Tire Troubles when you take your evening out on a streetcar. 
Ride and laugh at the hot weather!?* 


15Austin Daily Statesman, December 6, 1914. 
16Austin American, July 12, 1914. 
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Pranks and so-called practical jokes were worse on special occa- 
sions, such as Halloween and Christmas. Such an incident oc- 
curred just south of the capitol. A delivery wagon was dismantled 
and placed across the track. Crowds of boys prevented the removal 
of the wreckage; when it was taken off, they replaced it. Rock 
setters sometimes had a field day, after covering a section of track 
with small stones. This caused a bumpy ride that irritated pas- 
sengers. Dynamite caps, placed on the rails the night before 
Christmas, resulted in the injury of a motorman. The brakes were 
jarred loose and caused an accident. 

Another annoying, and sometimes serious, bit of deviltry was 
the greasing or soaping of the rails—particularly around curves— 
which caused the cars to slide. In one instance a car jumped the 
track, broke two telephone poles, and plowed into a well-kept 
lawn. In another instance a car ran 150 feet and landed in a ditch. 

More destructive acts sometimes were perpetrated. On one oc- 
casion a group of boys threw stones, breaking several windows 
and injuring a passenger. Again a large firecracker and a rocket 
were thrown into a car, and a passenger was burned on the back 
of the neck. 

In an attempt to decrease accidents, much newspaper advertis- 
ing was done. The fact that streetcars could not dodge was stressed. 
One advertisement read: 


SAFETY First 


Do not read or get wrapped up in conversation, 
or thought, while crossing a busy street. 

Keep your eyes on your sides and back— 

your front is seldom injured.17 


A heart-rending case occurred late in 1911. A two-year-old girl, 
playing in the street with a nurse, was run over by a streetcar in 
front of her home. The nurse ran toward the near-by sidewalk, 
but the child ran toward the oncoming streetcar. On striking the 
side of the car she was thrown under the wheels; her right leg was 
almost severed and the left foot crushed. There had been no time 
to avert the accident, although the car was stopped in eight feet. 
The child was rushed to the hospital, where the right leg was 


17Jbid., August 16, 1914. 
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amputated. The motorman was so shocked he spent the remainder 
of the day in bed. 

Streetcar workers long will remember the “jitney war.” In the 
Spring of 1915 jitneys were carrying about 3,000 passengers a day. 
The jitneys followed the streetcar lines, picking up passengers 
waiting for the electric cars. Topless old jalopies even permitted 
passengers to stand on the running boards. Poor though their 
service was, it cut deeply into the revenue of the streetcar system. 

A city ordinance finally required jitney operators to furnish 
bond for $5,000 as protection to the city and the public in case 
of accident. The jitneys could not afford to operate under the 
streetcar fares and were forced off the streets. 

In January, 1917, to offset rising costs of material and wages, 
four one-man safety cars were ordered. It was seven months before 
they arrived. One man operated the motor and collected fares. At 
first there was considerable opposition to the one-man safety cars. 

In 1907 conductors and motormen were receiving only fourteen 
cents per hour. What enabled workers to exist was the fact that 
prices, too, were low. Eggs, for example, sold for five cents per 
dozen. A raise of two cents an hour was granted to employees in 
January, 1917, raising the maximum pay to twenty-five cents per 
hour. There were two increases in 1919 and two in 1920. Still in 
December, 1925, the highest rate was only forty-five cents an hour. 
The depression year of 1931 witnessed a 10 per cent pay cut, with 
another reduction in 1932. Recovery was slow, but by 1937 the 
hourly rate was up to forty-one cents. By 1940 it had advanced to 
fifty-four and one-half cents. 

What was the financial condition of the company? In 1918 it 
made a return of only 3 per cent. Automobiles were beginning to 
hurt streetcar revenue. In 1919 the company operated at a loss of 
about $1,300 per month. The year 1920 was worse, and in 1921 
the company went into federal receivership. There followed other 
years of financial difficulties. Then the depression struck. The year 
1932—even after making a wage cut—resulted in a net operating 
loss of $62,500. The years 1933 through 1935 showed smaller 
losses. From 1936 to 1939 conditions gradually improved, reflect- 
ing net gains of $4,000 to $25,000 per year. During this period 
workers received wage raises. 
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For forty-five years—January 15, 1875, to June 1, 1920—the adult 
fare was five cents. The public seemed to think the fare always 
should remain a nickel. It took more than a year to convince the 
city and the public that the first fare increase was sorely needed. 
On May 10, 1920, the Austin Statesman took a straw vote. Of 627 
votes cast, 347 were favorable and 280 opposed to the increase. 
This sample indicated that 55 per cent of the citizens were ready 
to go along with the streetcar company.** 


The new fares were: Adults —Cash 07 
Tokens 0614 
Children— 03 


On July 5, 1929, adult fares were raised to ten cents cash and 
seven and one-half cents tokens. Ten years later—October 12, 1939 
—a new franchise permitted the adult cash fare to remain at ten 
cents, but the full-fare tokens were reduced to six cents each. 
School children could buy half-fare tokens at four cents. This was 
the last fare adjustment of the streetcar company. 

On July 1, 1922, J. F. Springfield, an engineer and successful 
business man, succeeded W. J. Jones as manager of the company. 
He took over a run-down system and gradually put it on its feet. 
But there were struggles. Sometimes he was unable to meet the 
payroll and was forced to pay small installments as receipts came 
in. A long-time employee recently remarked: 


Mr. Springfield always knew what was going on. One night it rained 
a flood. I was off the track and ’phoned in about 10:00. He answered. 
After I reported, he replied: “Take it easy, don’t get excited. You are 
the thirteenth one to telephone that you are off the track.” 


From 1925 to 1933 the company had twenty-three miles of 
track. During that time experiments with buses were started. By 
1939 there remained in service only seventeen miles of streetcar 
tracks; bus routes had increased to twenty-nine miles. 

On February 7, 1940, a celebration marked the passing of the 
electric streetcars and the starting of new buses on the Main Line: 


The trolleys of the Main Line traveled their last mile to the car 
barns, after carrying more than 500 persons on a sentimental journey 
from one end of Austin to the other. Favorable weather and the tug 


18Austin Statesman, May 10, 1920. 
19M. E. Watson to A. T. J., personal interview, April 22, 19532. 
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of memories drew a crowd to 6th Street and Congress Avenue, ... to 
mark the passing of the big yellow streetcars and the coming of the 
new buses that have now taken their places. 

Traffic was halted for nearly an hour as the street was thronged 
with people before an improvised platform—while civic leaders marked 
the end of the Main Line cars with formal ceremony. 

Mayor Tom Miller, master of ceremonies, formally opened the pro- 
gram stating that Austin’s early expansion had largely followed the 
streetcar routes. ... The Longhorn band, under the direction of Col. 
George E. Hurt, keynoted the occasion by the playing of Auld Lang 
Syne. Wallace and John Tobin, sons of the man who operated the 
mule-drawn cars in Austin; and Glen Shipe, son of the late M. M. 
Shipe, operator of the first trolley, were introduced. ... The mayor 
invited many older citizens, who once rode the old mule cars, to the 
speakers’ stand. Among those who reminisced briefly were Ed Schutze, 
W. G. Bell, and D. T. Lamme. 

After the ceremony crowds thronged about the trolleys for the round 
trip from one end of the line to the other. ... For at least an hour, 
both the old and the new traveled over the Main Line journey.”° 


The streetcar era in Austin had officially ended. 

Early in June, 1940, most of the rails were removed by the city, 
but some remained in a few blocks until September, 1942.*! At 
that time the last fifty thousand pounds went into the scrap heap 
as part of the Carload Day observance in the wartime campaign 
for vital metals. Many times during the local transit jams of World 
War II both company officials and harried bus riders longed for 
the old streetcars. 

An aged physician had another reason for regretting their aban- 
donment. “I hated to see the streetcars stop running,” he declared, 
“It was so convenient for me to tell a patient to drink a glass of 
water every time a streetcar passed.” 

20Austin Statesman, February 7, 1940; Austin American, February 8, 1940. 


21Austin American, September 29, 1942; Austin Statesman, September 28, 29, 1942. 
22Dr. Robert W. Shipp to A. T. J., personal interview, March 26, 1943. 
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A Check List of Cheses and 
Dissertations in Cevas History 
1907-17952 


Compiled and edited by CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


[The following bibliography is a continuation of the check list of 
theses and dissertations in Texas history produced in the Department 
of History of eighteen Texas Graduate Schools and thirty-three Grad- 
uate Schools outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952, the first three sections 
of which appeared in the January, April, and July, 1954, numbers of 
the Quarterly.] 


McCain, Ciara ErneEsTINE — M.Ed., 1946 [349] 


Schools of Baylor University in Dallas. 84 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: organization plan showing lines of authority. 
Contents: Such topics as the following are discussed: origin and development of 
the Baylor University College of Medicine—Department of Medicine, University of 
Dallas, 1900-1903, under protectorate of Baylor, 1903-1919, integral unit of Baylor, 
1919-1945; Baylor University School of Pharmacy; Baylor University College of 
Dentistry—State Dental College, 1905-1918, Baylor University College of Dentistry, 
1918-1945; survey of origin and development of the Baylor University School of 
Nursing—Texas Baptist Training School, 1909-1920; Baylor University School of 
Nursing, 1920-1945; Appendix lists the deans of the Baylor University College of 
Dentistry. 
Ed., Loc., St., goth C., Med., Inst. 


McCarty, JOHN Lawton — M.A., August, 1945 [350] 


The History of Tascosa, Texas. iii+286 pp. 

West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Fifteen chapters tell the story of Tascosa—a camping place for Indians 
and explorers, a Comanchero trading point, part of a group of Mexican pastoral 
settlements, an open range trading center, the legal capital of ten counties of a 
cattle empire, a railroad boom town, and finally the home of a group of Mexicans 
and Americans who opposed the big ranchers; Canadian River and the Canadian 
River Valley; Indians—Comanches; buffalo hunting; outlaws—Sostenes Archiveque 
and William Bonney (Billy the Kid) ; ranches—LIT, LX, LE, LS, XIT, Frying Pan, 
TS (Torey brand), Turkey Track; mail line from Mobeetie to Fort Bascom, New 
Mexico, dangers of the route; organization of the Panhandle Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; organization of Oldham County; Tascosa’s Boothill; cowboy strike; mavericking 
and its development, rustling and “sleepering”; Pat Garrett and the Home Rangers; 
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the coming of barbed wire; drift fences; blizzard of 1886; The Tascosa Pioneer, 
official journal of Oldham, Hartley, Dallam, Sherman, Moore, Potter, Randall, Deaf 
Smith, Parmer, and Castro counties; the town of Cheyenne, Texas (Magenta) ; 
Hogtown; county seat moved to Vega; death of ‘Tascosa. 
Published: Maverick Town, the Story of Old Tascosa, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. Added epilogue, ““Tascosa Today.” 
r370/Ws52mcca. Soc. His., Loc., Co. His., Ranch., 19thC., goth C. 

McDEarmon, Ray — M.A., August, 1936 [351] 


Memoirs of J. K. Milam: Confederate Captain. vi+-140 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: For the most part this thesis is an exact copy of the memoirs of J. K. 
Milam, with a limited number of notes by the author. The thesis deals largely with 
Confederate affairs outside of Texas. 
AC805.T3/1936 No. 23. Mil., C. W. 


McDonno.p, Mattig — M.A., 1942 [352] 


Sam Houston’s Texas Administrations, 1836-1838, 1841-1844. i+104 pp. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The subject is introduced in the beginning chapter covering Sam Hous- 
ton’s early life and interest in the Southwest and Texas. The part played by Houston 
in the Texas Revolution is covered in the second of five chapters. Chapter III con- 
cerns Houston’s role in launching the new Republic of Texas government, and his 
handling of Texan foreign relations as president is covered in the fourth chapter. 
The last chapter discusses the second administration of Houston and a short history 
of the Texas Republic to the time of annexation by the United States. Considerable 
space is given to the treatment of Indian and border problems of the Houston 
administrations. The bibliography is not annotated. 
378.760K0/M146s. Bio., Pol., Tex. Rev., Dip., Annex., igthC., Ind., Rep. 

McDonoucnu, Mary — M.A., August, 1946 [353] 


St. Mary’s Cathedral in Galveston with Special Reference to Her 
Educational Contributions. ii+59 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: St. Mary’s Cathedral; main altar, St. Mary’s Cathedral; Yellow Fever 
Heroes Monument; bronze tablet to Father Kirwin; Ursuline Convent; St. Mary’s 
University; St. Mary’s Infirmary; St. Mary’s Orphanage; Sacred Heart Academy; 
St. Mary’s Cathedral School. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the founding and service of St. Mary’s; its location, 
Galveston, Texas; a short history of early Galveston, Texas; the cathedral; its build- 
ing; Bishop Odin, the first bishop of Galveston, 1847-1861; Father Timon; Claude 
Marie Dubuis, second bishop, 1862-1881; Nicholas Aloysius Gallagher, third bishop, 
1882-1918; egg ved Edward Byrne, fourth bishop, 1918- ; list of services; 
description of St. Mary’s; its buildings; St. Mary’s educational services; Ursuline 
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Convent; St. Mary’s University; St. Mary’s Infirmary; St. Mary’s Orphanage; Sacred 
Heart Academy. 
Rel., Ed., S. Tex., Loc., Bio., 19th C. 


* 
McGEE, SisTER Mary Ienatius, R. S. M. — M.A., 1938 [354] 


Early Explorations and Rivalry Between Spain and France in the 
Southwestern United States to 1763. ili+123 pp. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I entitled “Spain Conquers Mexico and Advances to the Rio 
Grande” gives information about the activities of Cortez, Guzman, Narvaez, Cabeza 
de Vaca, Friar Marcos, Coronado, De Soto, and Carbajal, while Chapter II deals 
with the rekindled interest of Spain in Texas from 1600-1650. Chapters III and IV 
deal with French and Spanish activities outside of Texas. 
T2827/0378.973I1g5. Exped., Expl., Sp., Col., Rel., 17thC., Loc. 


McGrecor, Frank Bospitr — M.A., 1950 [355] 


The Fifty-first Session of the Texas Legislature. v+-214 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: major appropriations of Fifty-first Session; state expenditures by year 
ending August 31, 1949. 
Contents: The subject matter is treated in five sections. The first section describes 
the organization of the House of Representatives and the Senate. This section covers 
the procedure used by, the differences in, and the committee appointments of each 
house. The second section is devoted to the lobby, with special consideration to 
the procedures used by and the classification of the types of lobbying activities. The 
third section deals with the Gilmer-Aikin bills and presents a thorough discussion 
of them from the time introduced until final passage was secured. The fourth section 
is a summary of the different types of legislation passed and covers the most impor- 
tant bills considered. The last section is a discussion of the Special Session called by 
Governor Allan Shivers on January 31, 1950. Some conclusions are drawn as to what 
could be done to improve legislative machinery. 
1T378.764/M146. Leg., Soc. His., 20th C., St. 


McHuceu, Sister Mary SEBASTIAN, I. W. B. S. — 
M.A., May, 1948 [356] 
History of the Order of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament 
in Houston, Texas. ix+82 pp. 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: monogram of the order; mothers of the Houston community; original 
Incarnate Word Academy; proposed new academy; the novitiate; the family tree. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Establishment of the order of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament 
in Europe; establishment of the order in Texas; Houston foundation; parochial 
schools; mission schools; vacation schools and Sunday Schools; novitiate. Appendix 
includes most memorable events of the Houston foundation. 
HO271.97/M186. Ed., Rel., Reg. His., Miss., Loc., 19th C. 
w 
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MacInnes, Gorpon A. — M.A., 1941 [357] 


History of the Amarillo Presbytery. 83 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Amarillo Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Tables: none 
Contents: North Texas Presbytery, 1878-1907; missionaries in Texas; Dr. Henry S. 
Little; establishment of the Presbytery of North Texas; the Reverend C. W. Alex- 
ander and the church at Mobeetie; organization of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Canadian; the Reverend George Pierson and the Reverend James Anderson; 
Pease River Presbytery, 1890-1907; growth of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in Texas; formation of Pease River Presbytery, 1890; the Reverend A. W. Rodgers; 
change of name to Amarillo Presbytery; organization of the Amarillo Church; union 
of the Amarillo and North Texas Presbyteries. Appendices include the following: 
meetings of the Pease River Presbytery, 1890-1907; meetings of the North Texas 
Presbytery, 1878-1907; meetings of the Amarillo Presbytery, 1907-1940; organization 
of the Miami Church, February 4, 1896; biography of George Pierson by H. S. 
Little; records of organization of La Plata and Hereford churches. 


Rel., Bio., 1gthC., gothC., St., N. Tex. 


McKenny, KeitH H. — M.A., May, 1949 [358] 


Indians of the Western Plains. iii-+-105 pp. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis is divided into three parts: Part I—Indians of the Southern 
Plains—Apache; Comanche; Navajo. Part IIl—Indians of the Middle Plains—Osage; 
Cheyenne; Kiowa; Ute. Part I1I—Indians of the Northern Plains—Blackfoot; Teton 
Indians. 
Ind., Loc. kd 
McMauon, AILEEN — M.A., 1940 [359] 


History of Grayson College. 137 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Grayson College charter; first amended charter of Grayson College; 
laboratories; buildings; Mistress of English Literature diploma, 1889; some owners 
and trustees; group of students; military features. 
Maps: none 
Tables: enrollment. 
Contents: Thesis deals with early settlement and educational development in Gray- 
son County; founding of Grayson College, founders and early teachers; “Free School” 
of the college; biographical sketches of seven benefactors; list of other benefactors; 
buildings, living conditions, expenses; curricula, degrees, general activities; faculty 
of Grayson College, biographical sketches of seventeen representative teachers, other 
teachers; enrollment from year to year; biographical sketches of eleven representative 
ex-students. 
Ed., Inst., N. Tex., Bio., Soc. His., Col., 19th C., goth C. 
Mimeographed—1940. 


McNatt, Mrs. J. L. — M.A., July, 1948 [360] 
The History and Development of Irrigation in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. iii+-56 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) physiography of Texas; (2) picture-map of Rio Grande showing where 
proposed dams are to be located. 

Tables: block-chart showing administrative set-up of International Boundary Com- 
mission. 

Contents: Four chapters discuss the following: geographical and historical back- 
ground of the Lower Rio Grande Valley—topography of the region including geo- 
graphic facts, importance of Valley agriculture, attempted colonization of Escandén, 
effect of the annexation of Texas to the United States, five successive treaties of the 
United States and Mexico; history of irrigation in the Lower Rio Grande Valley— 
origin and history of steamboat navigation on the Rio Grande, beginning of irriga- 
tion and the variety of irrigated crops, creation of twenty-eight districts in the 
Valley, navigation and water rights of the United States and Mexico under existing 
treaties, critical water shortage of the Valley; International Water and Boundary 
Commission—a brief history, organization, present activity, promising future; United 
States-Mexican Water Treaty of 1945—controversy over proposed water treaty, 
preliminary action by the President of the United States, passage of the Water 
Treaty by the Senate, provisions of the treaty with reference to the Rio Grande. 


Reg. His., Agri., Col., Soc. His., Dip., 19th C., goth C. 
w 


Manan, Vircit — M.A., 1941 [361] 


The History of Leesville. vi+-47 p 
Southwest Texas State bates College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: highways near Leesville, 1941. 
Tables: businesses, schools, churches, lodges of Leesville, 1870-1940; rise and fall 
of business establishments at Leesville since 1870; history of land on which Leesburg 
was established; settlers at Leesburg soon after Civil War; letters about Leesburg. 
Contents: Location of Leesburg; early land grants; early settlers; first village; 
founding of Leesburg; change to Leesville, 1878; pilgrims; emancipated slaves; 
Mexican population. Occupations and industries—cattle industry; treadmill; saddle- 
tree and stirrup factory; saddle and harness factory; general store; blacksmith shop; 
brick kiln: trail drivers—Jess McCoy, Joe Murray, R. H. Floyd, J. B. Wells, Doe 
Burnett; overland freighters—John Rader, Will Oneal, Lawrence Lott, Andrew 
Caraway, John Cook, Will Schuler, Ed Quinney, Lon Mahan; well drillers—Nick 
Morrison, Ben Jarrit, Allen McCullar, R. A. Mahan; doctors; churches—Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Church of Christ; secret orders—Masonic Lodge, International 
Order of Odd Fellows, Woodmen of the World; schools; reminiscences about inter- 
esting people—Dr. Dryden, Jim Skinner, N. H. Guinn, Sam Hubbard. 
Co. His., Mex., Indus., Fron., Soc. His., Rel., Ed., Ind. 

MANHEIMER, Eric I. — M.A., September, 1946 [362] 


Texan Diplomatic Relations with France, 1837-1845. 50 pp. 

New York University, New York, New York 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters develop the following topics: early foreign policy of the 
Republic of Texas; negotiations between the agent of the Republic and the Molé 
ministry; negotiations with the Soult ministry; poor financial state of the Republic 
as reflected in foreign policy; Hamilton’s negotiations for a loan; Ashbel Smith as 
chargé to France; Franco-Texan policies become involved with the British; the 
grand finale of the Franco-British Concert. Much hiographical material about 
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J. Pinckney Henderson, Ashbel Smith, James Hamilton, Alphonse de Saligny, and 
Charles Elliot. 
Dip., Rep., Bio., Soc. His., Annex. 


MANNING, GeorcE N. — M.A., August, 1950 [363] 


Public Services of James V. Allred. v-+-153 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters portray Allred’s services as attorney general, as governor. 
and as ex-governor. The main topics treated are: early life; campaigns of 1930 and 
1932; first and second terms as attorney general; campaign of 1934; election to 
governorship; two terms; activities of the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Legislatures; 
services as federal judge; senatorial campaign of 1942. 
AC805.T3/1950 No. 44. Bio., Gub., Pol., Soc. His., Loc., St., goth C. 


* 
MANSELL, ADELE — M. A., 1941 [364] 


A History of Trinity County. 73 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters cover the following: background; Indian history; early 
settlements; social and cultural life; feuds and factions; recent history. 
$1941. Co. His., Ind., Soc. His., Ed., 19th C. 


* 
MarANTO, SAMUEL Pau — M.A., June, 1952 [365] 


A History of Dallas Newspapers. vi+-183 . 
North Texas State College, Denton, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The data for this study were largely from primary sources, including 
newspapers, newspaper directories, manuscripts, personal accounts, and interviews. 
The study divides the history of Dallas newspapers into five periods: the publication 
of the Dallas Weekly Herald, 1849-1865; the post-Civil War period and the boom 
days of Dallas journalism, 1865-1885; the development and growth of the present 
newspapers, the Dallas Morning News, the Dallas Times Herald, and others, 1885- 
1906; the era of sensationalism and emergence of the newspaper as big business, 
1906-1942; the period of unprecedented growth and entrenchment. The first division 
deals with the birth of the city’s first newspaper and its subsequent development 
through the Civil War. The second concerns the careers of several newspapers 
through the Reconstruction period, the boom years of the 1870’s, and the growth 
of the daily newspaper. The third division traces the history of the present Dallas 
daily paper and its sensational journalism, and the growth of the newspaper as a 
vast business enterprise. The last division reviews the later expansion and solidarity 
of the present newspapers. 
379N81/No. 1892. News., C.W., 19th C. 


* 
MarsH, RALPH Henry — M.A., August, 1941 [366] 


The History of Polk County, Texas, Indians. x+-93 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
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Illustrations: Sun-Kee, one of the favorite chiefs of the Alabama and Coushatta 
Indians; Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Chambers, missionaries to the Alabamas and Cou- 
shattas since 1899; silver plate given to John Blount by Andrew Jackson; Charles 
Wilson, his negro wife, and their home. 

Maps: Polk County, showing the Indian villages; Alabama and Coushatta Indian 
Reservation, Polk County, Texas. 

Tables: Four chapters deal with the Alibamos Indians, later known as the Ala- 
bamas, 1841-1854—mythical origin, early history, westward migration, the Alabamas 
and the Creek War, migration into Spanish Texas, nomadic life; the Coste, Costhe, 
or Acoste, better known as the Coushatta or Kosati Indians, 1540-1858—origin, early 
history, Tennessee Coushattas, Coushattas on the Alabama River, migration into 
Louisiana and Texas, Trinity River settlements, land grants; the Alabamas and 
Coushattas at “Indian Village,” 1854-1941; legislative aid; government and regula- 
tions among the Alabamas and Coushattas; the language of the Alabamas and 
Coushattas; agriculture and vocations; religion; education; the Kickapoo Indians 
of the Muscogee tribe from the Creek Confederacy—identity of the Kickapoo Indians, 
westward movement, Kickapoo Creek settlement, Rock Village, Big Sandy Village, 
Sun-Kee, or Charlie Thompson, Indian chief; missionaries; Charlie Wilson, oldest 
Kickapoo Indian living in Polk County; John Burgess; John Blount. The appendix 
includes the Constitution and By-Laws of the Alabama and Coushatta tribes of 
Texas, the corporate charter of the Alabama and Coushatta tribes of Texas, and the 
land deeds of the Alabama and Coushatta Reservation. 


976.4/M354h. Ind., Co. His., 18thC., igthC., Bio. 


Martin, W. N. — M.A., August, 1950 [367] 


A History of Montgomery (Texas). 91 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: early street scenes in Montgomery; a field of tobacco at Willis; first 
railroad in Montgomery County, 1885; Charles B. Stewart, physician, patriot, 
legislator. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The following topics are discussed: early history; original land owner- 
ship; establishment of the town; naming of the town; the county; original organ- 
ization; divisions and reorganizations; the county seat; the present county; ghost 
towns; existing towns; pioneers of Montgomery; original grantees; later settlers; 
negro settlers; industrial development; dead industries; grist mills; gins; tannery; 
pottery; surviving industries; lumbering; farming; ranching; dairying; the coming 
of the railroad; cultural development; education; early academies; public schools; 
present school system; religion; fraternal organizations; social contacts and activities; 
prominent personalities—Charles B. Stewart, John Marshall Wade. 


Loc., Indus., Ed., Soc. His., 19th C. 


Mason, Mrs. Frank MILLER — M.A., June, 1930 [368] 


The Beginnings of Texas Christian University. 147 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: Comanche Peak; General K. M. Van Zandt; Randolph Clark; Mrs. 
Randolph Clark; cornerstone of Add-Ran College, Thorp’s Springs; Add-Ran Col- 
lege, 1873; Add-Ran College, 1883; home of Randolph Clark, Thorp’s Springs; home 
of Addison Clark, Thorp’s Springs; looking toward Comanche Peak; old swimming 
hole in Stroud’s Creek; dormitory for girls, Add-Ran College; scene on the Paluxy 
River; piano recital program for graduation; dormitory for boys; ruins of the home 
of J. A. Clark, Thorp’s Springs. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters discuss preliminary study—teachers of the early school, 
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trustees of the early school, early days of the Christian Church in Fort Worth; the 
Clarks and the school from 1869 to 1873—sketch of the lives of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Clark, interest of the Clarks in the school in Fort Worth, Addison and Randolph 
Clark, decision to move to Thorp’s Springs; Add-Ran College, Thorp’s Springs, 
1873 to 18go—the first charter, buildings and equipment, courses offered, rules 
governing conduct, Mrs. Randolph Clark’s gifts to the school; Add-Ran Christian 
University, Thorp’s Springs, 1890 to 1895—the new charter, gifts of the college to 
the church, Major J. J. Jarvis, Captain T. M. Scott, discipline, decision to move 
to Waco. 

Ed., Rel., Loc., 19th C., Soc. His. 


Massey, Harotp E. — M.A., January, 1948 [369] 


A History of Collin County. ix-++-128 pp. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
Illustrations: Throckmorton settlement; location of Collin County; major creeks 
of Collin County; railroads of Collin County; last settlement of Delaware Indians 
in Collin County; last settlement of Tonkawas in Collin County; last Cherokee 
settlement in Collin County; location of early settlements in Collin County; Collin 
County in relation to surrounding counties. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis, including an introductory statement, consists of treatises on the 
creation of the county, geography, topography, Indians, social development, history 
of Collin County towns, and the economic development of the county. Contains 
five appendices. 
Mg85h/49577- Co. His., Geo., Loc., Soc. His., Ind., Ed., Amus., Rel. 


MassiE, BERNARD — M.A., 1942 [370] 


The Celebration of the Texas Centennial. vi+204 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: funds provided by State Legislature; expenditures by 1939 and balance 
unexpended; money raised by Governor’s deficiency appropriation; appropriations 
of federal money by United States-Texas Centennial Commission; donors and 
amounts donated to Centennial Celebration. 
Contents: Chapter I deals with the preliminary organization; birth of the centen- 
nial idea; the Governor’s proclamation and the governing board of one hundred. 
Chapter II continues with the permanent organization as an advisory board was 
set up by counties, a temporary Centennial Commission was formed and a control 
commission was set up. Chapter III concerns federal participation and contains 
discussions of the United States-Texas Centennial Bill, the United States-Texas 
Centennial Commission, federal co-operation and the use of federal money. Chapter 
IV deals with local expositions, plans for local celebrations, pre-centennial celebra- 
tions, the Centennial Calendar, Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, Houston, and San 
Antonio. Chapter VI concerns “Memorials” and discusses the Advisory Board of 
Historians, exposition buildings, memorial museums, community centers, park im- 
provements and restorations, statues, monuments, and historical markers. 


T378.764/M417c. Soc. His., Loc., gothC., St. 


Masters, Nose M. — M.S., August, 1950 [371] 
The Economic Development of the Rio Grande Plain. v+129 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Rio Grande Plain. 
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Tables: Rio Grande Plain: rainfall, growing season, temperatures, by counties; 
natural gasoline plants; recycling and repressuring plants; oil production by counties. 
Contents: This thesis presents a historical study of the economic development of 
the Rio Grande Plain. The study is divided into seven chapters: physical aspects of 
the region; grazing, including the origin and growth of the livestock industry; 
development of farming, dealing mostly with development since 1900; development 
of transportation, with emphasis on development of railroads; growth of major 
urban centers; development of natural resources, dealing largely with the oil and 
gas industry; present trends in economic development. The study makes certain 
recommendations for continued development. 


379N81/No. 1785. Soc. His., Reg. His., Trans., 19gthC., goth C. 


MAXxwELL, — M.A., August, 1948 [372] 


History of the Texas Odd Fellows’ Home. vili+-111 pp. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Illustrations: two photographs—some smaller boys, 1935; group of larger boys, 
1935; Independent Order of Odd Fellows homes, Corsicana and Ennis, 1937; new 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows home, Corsicana. 
Maps: none 
Tables: growth in Independent Order of Odd Fellows lodges and members, 1873- 
1948; trends in scholastic population, 6-17 years of age, 1910-1942; trends in high 
school enrollment for five Texas orphan home schools, 1920-1944. 
Contents: Eight chapters deal with the founding of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows in England and in the United States; founding of the Odd Fellows in ‘Texas 
—Lone Star Lodge Number 1, work of De Cordova, Grand Lodge of the Republic 
of Texas; founding of the Odd Fellows’ home—M. D. Herring, John H. Johnson; 
first twenty years of the Odd Fellows’ home; second twenty years of the home; the 
Texas home since 1926—recommendations of Barry Miller, Boy Scout work, life in 
the home; school division of the home—first school attended, independent school 
district created, Association of Central Texas Orphan Home, school athletics, reli- 
gious training, Keesey Educational Fund, Educational Foundation Odd Fellows. 


378.788B/M4514h. Soc. His., Reg. His., 19th C., gothC., Loc. 


w 
MaystTrik, HELEN — M.A., 1928 [373] 
The Spanish Treaty of 1819 and Its Influence on American History. 
1+-117 pp. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I describes the Louisiana boundary conflicts (French, American, 
and Spanish) and their history, while Chapter II discusses the fourteen year period 
of negotiation and friction between the United States and the Spanish colonial 
government. Chapter III is devoted to the formulation of the Treaty of 1819 and 
the acceptance of it by the United States and Spain. Chapter IV presents a history 
of later boundary difficulties arising out of the old dispute—the history of surveys 
of the Texas-Oklahoma border and the Greer County case. Chapter V covers the 
border frictions along the Red River and the 1ooth meridian. 


378.760KO/M455s. Bnd., Dip., Loc., Reg. His., 19th C. 


MEIXNER, RoBerT Harmon — M.A., August, 1948 [374] 


History of Padre Island. v+-110 pp. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: Padre Island. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters discuss geography, climate, and topography; historical back- 
round; Padre Island and the Karankawa Indians; legends about treasures; litigation 

over Padre Island; economic life on the Island. 


M479h/49982. Loc., Soc. His., Leg., Fklre., Geo., Ind. 


MERSEBURGER, MARION — M.A., 1950 [375] 
A Political History of Houston, Texas, During the Reconstruction 


Period as Recorded by the Press, 1868-1873. 257 pp. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: Houston population before 1870 by wards, under the categories of white 
and negro, native and foreign-born. 
Contents: Six chapters trace the political history of Houston year by year from 
1868 through 1873. 
Pol., 1gthC., Co. His., News., Rec., Rac., Bio., E. Tex. 


MertTINS, WALTER — M.A., August, 1951 [376] 
A Study of the Educational Policy in the Republic of Texas Under 


President Mirabeau B. Lamar. 41 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters cover historical background, development of educational 
policy; Lamar’s place in the development of education. Such topics as the following 
are discussed: early schools—mission and non-mission schools, the Spanish decree 
of 1802, schools founded under it, the municipalities establishing public free 
schools, the land grants of 1833, public free primary schools, local pay schools, 
private schools, the old field schools, T. J. Pilgrim’s Academy, failure of the Spanish 
educational system, poverty-stricken people, state treasury bankrupt, frontier con- 
ditions; development of educational policy—grievances against the Mexican govern- 
ment, constitution provided for a system of education, education in Texas during 
Houston’s administration, Lamar’s message to Congress, 1838, importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy, failure of Mexican government to establish a system of educa- 
tion, most people who came to Texas were literate, importance of trained teachers, 
difficulties in establishing schools in the Republic of Texas, sparsely populated, 
Indians, the provisions of the Bill of 1839, public domain set apart for education, 
president to have land surveyed, land not to be disposed of except by a three-year 
lease, provisions of the Bill of 1840, a board of school commissioners appointed, 
three leagues of land to be surveyed, county to pay expenses of surveying, the 
purpose of the fourth league of land, commissioners to organize and inspect schools, 
qualifications of teachers; early laws fell short of Lamar’s conception of an educa- 
tional system; Lamar’s ideal of public education; Lamar the leader in the develop- 
ment of education in Texas; the father of Texas education. 


Ed., Rep. 


Mippacu, JOHN J. — M.A., 1952 [377] 
Frontier Journalism in El Paso, 1872-1900. xii+126 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
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Tables: none 

Contents: Chapters include material on Simeon Hart and the Sentinel; the El Paso 
Herald and the El Paso Times, and lesser known papers such as the Lone Star, 
the Bullion, and the Graphic. The author has examined short-run papers such as 
the Lone Star, the Bullion, and the Graphic and the early issues of the Herald and 
the Times for much of his information. Startling stories of frontier happenings are 
recounted with a critical journalistic style, the author being a newspaperman him- 
self. Much of the material was collected from personal interviews with survivors or 
relatives of the founders of the newspapers. There is much material relative to the 
history of the El Paso Southwest and its colorful personalities and intriguing inci- 
dents. Other newspapers treated herein include the El Paso Evening Tribune, the 
Evening Telegram, and a short run called Thirty-Four. 


106. News., Bio. 


MILEs, JAMES CorBett — M.A., 1946 [378] 


Fort Worth and World War I. 137 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis covers the period of 1914-1917: news items of interest in 
early 1914, pro-German and anti-German feeling among foreign-born; impact of 
the war—location of National Guard mobilization camp and an aviation camp, 
growth of Fort Worth, war work, Liberty Bond drives, financial and economic life 
of the city; the city and the war—need of recreation for soldiers, important role of 
the three airfields, Benbrook, Hicks, and Everman, patriotism, new business and 
industry; Camp Bowie—selection of site, personnel, Antwerp homing pigeons of the 
Panther Division, clergy of the camp, entertainment, Camp Bowie as a demobiliza- 
tion center. 
W.W.I, N. Tex., Mil., goth C., Soc. His., Loc. 


w 
MILLER, ANNIE May — M.A., August, 1950 [379] 


The History of Kyle, Texas. vi+-75 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Nance Mill; volunteer fire department; cotton gin; Schlemmer'’s store. 
Maps: Kyle, 1880 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters devoted to the following phases: geography; population; 
founding of Kyle; business and municipal establishments; occupations; industries; 
social activities; education—Kyle Seminary, Prairie City Business College; religious 
life—First Baptist Church, First Methodist Church, Christian Church, Catholic 
Church, Sledge Chapel Baptist Church (Negro), Allen Chapel (African Methodist 
Episcopal) . 

Txig50s/M612h. Co. His., Bio., Rel., Soc. His., S. Tex. 


MILLER, EDMUND THORNTON — Ph.D., June, 1909 [380] 


The Financial History of Texas, 1821-1860. 185 pp. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: classified appropriations, 1836-1845; expenditures, 1836-1845; a comparison 
of classified expenditures; revenue, 1836-1846; commodity taxes (June 12, 1837; 
December 18, 1837; February 5, 1840; February 5, 1841; January 27, 1842); import 
duties, by district, for three years ending September go, 1838, and the year ending 
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July 31, 1844; duties by class of commodity, year ending July 31, 1844, and August 
1, 1844, to October 31, 1845; public debt, 1836-1851; treasury note circulation, 1838- 
1846; retail prices of ten commodities, 1837-1845; statement of classified warrants. 
drawn, 1848-1859; annual statements and breakdown of receipts, 1847-1860; school 
funds, 1847-1860; land assessments, 1846-1860; assessed taxes (ad valorem, poll, and 
license) for 1846-1860. 

Contents: The following topics are discussed: expenditures, receipts, public debt 
of the Republic; expenditures, school funds, public debt, and receipts of the state. 
Published: A Financial History of Texas, Austin, Texas (Bulletin of the University 
of Texas, No. 37), July 1, 1916. 

HUg0.796. Fin., Soc. His., Rep., St., 19thC., goth C. 


MILLER, Marcaret — M.A., August, 1948 [381] 
Survey of Civil Government of San Antonio, Texas, 1731-1948. iv+-94 


PP- 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: physical growth of San Antonio; corporate seal of the city of San 
Antonio (stamp); San Antonio city government, 1948; organization of the depart- 
ment of public affairs in general; official form used by license and dues collector; 
organization of the department of taxation; organization of the department of 
sanitation, parks, and public property; organization of the department of streets. 
and public improvements; organization of the department of fire and police; plan 
of the educational organization of the San Antonio Independent School District. 


Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The city of San Antonio under Spanish form of government, 1731-1836; 
brief history of the founding of the municipality of San Antonio; the officials and 
functions of the civil government of the municipality; San Antonio under Anglo- 
American form of government, 1837-1948; aldermanic form of government; general 
information concerning civil government during this period; commission form of 
government. Organization and functions of the San Antonio government under the 
commission plan, 1948: board of commissioners; departmental organization and 
functions; San Antonio board of education. Understanding the fundamentals of 
acts concerning the purpose, organization, and functions of government. 


976.4/M649. Loc., Soc. His., 19th C. 


* 
Mitts, Ropert E. — M.A., 1943 [382] 


Navigation of the Trinity River. 47 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters deal with such topics as the following: background of 
Trinity navigation; early efforts to navigate Trinity River—private efforts to navigate 
the Trinity, governmental efforts to render the river navigable; the period of locks. 
and dams, 1899-1921—Rivers and Harbors Act of 1902, progress of the work, aban- 
donment of the project; the revival of the Trinity River project—the Trinity River 
Canal Association, opposition of railroad interests, omnibus flood control act of 
1936, the Trinity River Improvement Association, State Soil Conservation Law of 
1939, plan of improvement, Rivers and Harbors Act of 1941. 
$1943. Nav., Soc. His., Reg. His., 19th C., goth C. 


Minor, M. D. — M.A., June, 1949 [383] 
The History of Moore County, Texas, Stressing Education. 100 pp. 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters discuss the historical background; first settlers; first 
schools; Dumas Independent School District; organization of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; increase in population with discovery of oil and gas; Sunray (Altman) ; 
Bivens School; Charles Goodnight; ranch life and cowboys; LIT Ranch; Tascosa; 
development of agriculture; industry in Moore County; Shamrock Oil and Gas 
Company in Moore County; Exell Helium Plant; Cactus Ordnance Plant; social 
development of Moore County; dancing; religious development; development of 
Dumas. 

r370/Ws2min. Co. His., Ed., Indus., Oil, Ranch., Bio. 


MITCHELL, YETTA GRAHAM — M.A., 1936 [384] 


History of Trinity University from 1869 to 1934. 213 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Dr. W. E. Beeson; first building of Trinity University; Dr. J. A. 
Modrall; near Lover’s Spring, Tehuacana; Trinity student group, 1888 or 1889; 
second administration building; Dr. S. L. Hornbeak; Dr. J. H. Burma; site of Trinity 
University in Waxahacie, 1934; Dr. Raymond N. Leach. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the founding of Trinity University—early synods 
of Texas, LaGrange College, Chapel Hill College, Larissa College; the thirty-three 
years of Trinity University at Tehuacana—organization and support, literary societies 
and other activities, members of the faculty, early trustees, benefactors and financial 
workers, course of study, tuition and fees; Dr. S. L. Hornbeak’s administration— 
his education and training, Trinity’s advancement, buildings and grounds, 1908- 
1920, living expenses, 1908-1920; Dr. John N. Burma’s administration, 1921-1934— 
sketch of his life, growth and expansion of Trinity, courses of study, social life, 
some members of the faculty and Board of Trustees, 1920-1934, effects of the depres- 
sion of 1929; men and women of Trinity University—alumni organization, Trinity 
Hall of Fame, scholarships and loan funds. 
Ed., Inst., E.Tex., 19th C., 2gothC., Bio. 


Moopy, WayLanp P. — M.A., 1930 [385] 


History of Education in Limestone County, Texas. 139 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: two photostatic copies of books used in William Kennedy’s library. 
Maps: (1) original grant of land from which Limestone County was created; 
(2) location of schools in Limestone County, 1930. 
Tables: many tables giving tax rates, distribution of teachers, number of scholastics, 
average salaries. 
Contents: A history of the early settlement and establishment of Limestone County; 
education in Limestone County prior to Civil War period; institutes and private 
schools in Limestone County after Civil War—Central Institute, Thornton Institute, 
private school at Kosse, private school at Headsville; free public education in 
Limestone County; development of high schools and standardization of education; 
higher education—Trinity University, Westminster College, attempt to establish 
college for Negroes at Mexia; present status of education in Limestone County. 


Ed., Inst., Bio., E. Tex., 19th C., goth C. 


Moore, CANDACE NEALIE — M.A., August, 1949 [386] 


Thomas H. Taylor: Educator. viii+-142 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 
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Illustrations: Thomas H. Taylor, 1948; Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Taylor, October 11, 
1375; Thomas Hendricks Taylor, 1889; Wolf Valley School; Thomas H. Taylor, 1905; 
Miss Myrtle Evans, (Mrs. T. H. Taylor) , 1905; Thomas H. Taylor, 1907; the motor- 
cycle, November, 1913; Chadwick’s Mill; H. P. Taylor; college buildings, 1907-1928; 
college buildings, 1929-1947; Thomas H. Taylor Hall; Mrs. T. H. Taylor. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss introduction; Tom ‘Taylor, the student; Thomas 
E.. Taylor, teacher and philosopher; Dr. Taylor—president, builder, lay and civic 
leader; conclusion. Appendices include the following: Howard Payne faculty, 1901- 
1902, 1902-1903, 1903-1904; “The Triumph of Mind Over Matter” by Thomas H. 
Taylor; “Tom Taylor,” F. W. Chadwick; “Howard Payne Pep,” Ethel Neal Yaeger; 
wedding invitation, June, 1907; letter from J. Edgar Hoover. 


Bio., 2gothC., Ed. 


Moore, FRANCES Brown — M.A., August, 1938 [387] 
A History of the Cultural Development of San Antonio, Texas. 


XXXV-+ 324 pp. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Illustrations: German-English school of Julius Berends; Thomas Jefferson High 
School; Texas bluebonnets; house, 1850, Irish-Flats; San Fernando Cathedral; Alamo 
Mission; Concepcién Mission; San José Mission; San Juan Mission; Espada Mission; 
Governor's Palace; reception room of Palace; kitchen of Palace; Randolph Field; 
First Presbyterian Church; Travis Park Methodist Church; river scene. 

Maps: (1) location of troublesome Indian tribes at time of Morfi expedition; 
(2) early roads leading through San Antonio; (3) location of missions in and 
around San Antonio, 1718-1731; (4) location of important streams, parks, and 
buildings of San Antonio; (5) location of San Antonio with reference to neighboring 
cities. 
Tables: report of school census, enrollment, belonging, and daily attendance of 
San Antonio Public School System, 1932-1937; population statistics of San Antonio 
based upon the 1930 United States Census Report; building expense by the United 
States Government in San Antonio between the years, 1932-1936. 
Contents: Development of education is traced through early private schools, public 
schools, later private schools, and other educational agencies; points of interest 
include early-day buildings and missions, later buildings, parks, and military in- 
Stallations; interesting and well-known people; religious life is traced through 
various denominations; social life shown through places of amusement, civic and 
patriotic groups, scientific, educational, historical and youth organizations; out- 
standing hotels and restaurants. 
9765.4/M782. Soc. His., Ed., Bio., Amus., 19thC., goth C. 

Moore, GrorcE O. — M.A., 1909 [388] 


The Political Significance of the Annexation of Texas. ii+69 pp. 
Syracuse University, New York, New York 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with the following topics: the nature of the prob- 


lem; political condition of Mexico; Texas and the political parties; the political 
campaign of 1844; the annexation of Texas; the Mexican War a result; conclusion. 


Archives Copy. Annex., Mil., Bio., Loc., Rep., Mex.W., igthC., N. 
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Moore, LoisE M. — M.A., August, 1941 [389] 


Pat M. Neff and His Achievements. ii+-56 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the following: Pat M. Neff—lineage, boyhood and 
student life at Baylor University; achievements of Pat M. Neff—Texas representative, 
prosecuting attorney of McLennan County, governor of Texas; Pat M. Neft’s appoint- 
ments to membership of the National Board of Mediation and later to the chair- 
manship of the Texas Railroad Commission, service to Texas public schools, election 
to presidency of Baylor University, later life. 
Bio., Pol., Soc. His., goth C. 


Moore, Wess Leonipus — M.A., December, 1952 [390] 


The Greer County Question: A Study of the Controversy Between 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the United States to Fix the Eastern 
Boundary of the Texas Panhandle, 1830-1930. vii+-99 pp. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Major Z. M. Pike’s Expeditions in 1810; (2) Humboldt’s map, 1804; 

(3) Melish’s map, attached to Treaty of 1819; (4) map drawn from Captain R. B. 

Marcy’s exploration of Red River, 1852; (5) map of Texas and Indian territory, 

1892, used in Greer County case; (6) map of Samuel S. Gannett showing 1ooth 

meridian, 1928; (7) map showing the 1ooth meridian as located by different men. 

Contents: Six chapters discuss the early attempts to explore Red River; early 

treaties and later explorations; disputes arising; the Texas boundary commission; 

the Greer County case; the final adjustment of the 100th meridian. 

Bnd., Loc., Dip., Exped. 

Published: The Greer County Question, San Marcos (Press of the San Marcos 

Record) , 1939. 

Morcan, MarGareET LEE — M.A., 1939 [391] 

History and Economic Aspects of the Wichita Valley Irrigation 
Project. 193 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) route followed by Major Van Dorn’s detachments; (2) Big Wichita 

River irrigated valley and surroundings. 

Maps: none 

Contents: Five chapters cover such topics as: natural conditions in the Wichita 

Valley area; early history of Wichita County; beginning of irrigation in the Wichita 

Valley area; construction and financing of the irrigation project; economic and 

social aspects of the project. 

Soc. His., Geo., Co. His., igthC., goth C. 


Morris, GLENN L. — M.A., 1951 [392] 
The Texas Legislative Council: Its Operation and Influence on 

Legislation. 109 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: House action on inactive state agencies. 
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Contents: Four chapters discuss history and background of the Texas Legislative 
Council; operation of the Legislative Council; Council findings and recommenda- 
tions; the effects of the Texas Legislative Council on the work of the Fifty-second 
Legislature; conclusions. 
Sig51. Leg., St., Soc. His., 2oth C. 

Morrison, AppIE LEONA — M.A., August, 1939 [393] 


History of Lubbock County, Texas. xxiii+-236 pp. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Illustrations: Cooper Rural High School; Frenship Rural High School; New Deal 
Rural High School; Roosevelt Rural High School; Shallowater Rural High School; 
Idalou Rural High School; Engineering Building, Texas Technological College; 
Chemistry Building, Texas Technological College. 

Maps: none 
Tables: livestock in Lubbock County by years; crops in Lubbock County, 1920; 
enrollment at Texas Technological College by majors in certain divisions of the 
long session since the opening of the college; attendance at Texas Technological 
College by terms and semesters from the opening of the college; sources of the 
Lubbock County taxes, 1937; taxation valuation for property in Lubbock County, 
1937; railroad taxes in Lubbock County, 1937; state’s share of Lubbock County 
taxes, 1937; budget for spending of Lubbock County taxes, 1937. 
Contents: Introductory chapter gives background, geographic, and climatic fea- 
tures, beginning of Anglo-American occupancy, and organization of the county; 
factors in development such as water, newspapers, railroads, and towns; develop- 
ment of resources—land transfers, minerals, industries such as ranching, livestock, 
agriculture, trade, manufacturing, and transportation, and public utilities such as 
telephone and telegraph, lights, gas, and water; religious growth, reflected in several 
denominations; development of public schools, libraries, and home demonstration 
and county agencies; social and cultural development, shown in parks, community 
clubs, broadcasting stations, South Plains Fair, youth and civic organizations, and 
charities; hygienic welfare, tracing early conditions, hospitals, City Health Unit, 
County Welfare Association, and county health facilities. Appendix lists county 
officials in 1937, the state officials with offices in Lubbock, livestock and crop sta- 
tistics in Lubbock County, selected enrollment figures for Texas Technological Col- 
lege, sources of taxes and taxation valuation for property in Lubbock County in 
1927, railroad taxes, state’s share of county taxes, county budget, staff of West Texas 
Hospital, and staff of Lubbock Sanitarium and Clinic. 
976.4/M834h. Co. His., Geo., Land, Soc. His., R.R., Rel., Ed. 

Morrison, MApGE EsTHER — M.S., 1937 [394] 


From Cattle Town to Agricultural Center—A West Texas Frontier 
Newspaper Study, 1885-1900. (With a Chapter Devoted to the 
History of Abilene, Texas, Before 1885.) vi+170 pp. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Part I: transformation—Abilene emerges from the prairies; the herds 

move westward; the longhorn is outmoded; the sheepman succumbs; the nester 

comes to stay; civic consciousness is born; frontier ideals fade. Part II: mirrors— 
fly-by-night sheets; the survivors—their characteristics; Colonel Lowry and the 

News; Gilbert and the Reporter; summary. 

News., Bio., Soc. His., Fron., Ranch., Cen. Tex., 19th C. 
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Morriss, BERNIECE HowELt — M.A., May, 1952 [395] 


A Literary History of Fannin County. iv+81 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A study of the writers and the newspapers of Fannin County. Chapter I 
deals with the history of Fannin County—early history of the county, history of 
Bonham, history of Honey Grove, early colleges of the county. Chapter II discusses 
the poets—Grace Dupress Ridings, Edwardine Crenshaw Couch, Myrtle Hancock, 
Martha Buford May, Nola Alder Breedlove, Annette Doss Clark. Chapter III deals 
with the prose writers—Harry Payton Steger, Hope Ridings Miller, Margaret White, 
Joe Burnett Caldwell, Florence Fogle Deahey, Hattie Jones Baxter. Chapter IV 
describes the newspapers—the Bonham Daily Favorite, the Bonham Herald, the 
Honey Grove Signal-Citizen, the Leonard Graphic, the Trenton Tribune, the Ladonia 
News, the Savoy Star, The Spectator, the Dodd City News. Chapter V discusses the 
outstanding editors—William Ashley Evans, James Hardy Lowry, Robert M. Cantrell, 
Charles R. Inglish, John Dennis Moyer, Hugh Moyer. 
T378.764/Ea7. No. 518. A., Co. His., News., N. Tex., 2oth C. 


Mossy, MARGARET SHEPHERD — M.A., August. 1923 [396] 


Anson Jones and the Annexation of Texas. iv-+-6o0 pp. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis is divided into two parts. Part I contains a survey of the 
chief diplomatic events of the Republic of Texas from its establishment through 
1842, relations with the United States, relations with Europe—recognition by France, 
England and Belgium—relations with Mexico. Part II covers the period from the 
critical stage in 1843 until the annexation was brought to a successful conclusion. 
Such topics as the following are discussed: comparison of policies of Houston and 
Jones; Houston’s second administration—domestic dissensions, Mexican invasions, 
rivalry between England and the United States, political conditions in the United 
States, definite movement for annexation in 1842 and February, 1843, withdrawal 
by Texas in July, 1843, European complications, Houston’s appeal to England, 
Ashbel Smith’s activities in London, the Robinson proposals, Elliot’s abolition 
activities, correspondence of Ashbel Smith with Anson Jones, Van Zandt and Cal- 
houn, Tyler offers annexation on October 16, 1843, fate of the Treaty for Annexa- 
tion, Anson Jones blocks England’s attempt to prevent annexation in September, 
1844, Texas turns again to Europe; policy of Jones as President—past record in 
Texas, friend of annexation, previous efforts to secure recognition from Mexico, 
policy as to will of the people, pro-annexation cabinet, increasing independence 
party in Texas, Jones’ position defined and defended, progress of annexation in the 
United States, joint resolution before Congress, December 2, 1844, passed by House 
of Representatives on January 25, 1845, by Senate on February 27, 1845, signed by 
Tyler on March g, 1845. 
Tig23/M85a 247. Annex., Bio., Dip., Pol., 19thC., Mex. 


Mostey, Hury Fioyp — M.A., August, 1939 [397] 
The Ad Interim Government of Texas, March 17, 1836 to October 22, 


1836. x-+110 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
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Tables: none 

Contents: Description of the government of Texas from March 17, 1836, to October 
22, 1836. Chapter I describes the government before March, 1836—Spanish ‘Texas, 
1528-1819, Mexican Texas, 1819-1820, the convention of 1833, the Texas Revolution, 
the Permanent Council. Chapter II gives the personnel and powers of the govern- 
ment ad interim—organization, personnel, powers. Chapter III tells of the war 
against Mexico—revolutionary movements prior to President Burnet’s inauguration, 
appointment of commissioners to the United States, measures of the Secretary of 
War, escape of Texas government to Harrisburg and Galveston, dissatisfaction of 
the government with affairs in eastern Texas, removal of government to Velasco, 
the Treaty of Velasco, May 14, 1836. Chapter IV deals with the army as a govern- 
ment problem. Chapter V describes the financial conditions of the government 
ad interim. Chapter VI tells of the foreign affairs of the government. Chapter VII 
discusses the dissatisfaction with the government ad interim—first regular election 
in the Republic, First Congress. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 80. Col., 19th C., Pol., Rep., Rev. 


MUENNINK, MIMKE H. — M.A., May, 1940 [398] 
Der Neu Fountain Christliche Gesang Verein (The New Fountain 

Christian Singing Society). vi+-42 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Johann Oefinger; Johann Oefinger and family; the first song of the 
Verein; group of singers; picnic, 1902; Gesang Verein at a picnic in 1898; Der 
Evangelische Zions Saenger; Psalter und Harfe; Die Kleine Palme; Die Palme No. 1; 
Dunkel Wird Es Wieder; Kein Scheiden Mehr; Das Geheime Gebet; Es Ist Ein 
Stern Von Wundervaller; instructions for song books; New Fountain Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters deal with such topics as these: history; three stages of 
organization; pioneer organization at Upper Quihi; organization at New Fountain; 
introduction of the society into the church; influence of the Verein; the directors; 
songs; methods of teaching; the status of the Verein in 1940. 


Soc. His., Bio., Rel., Rac. 


Mur, A. F. — M.A., 1942 [399] 


The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railway Company, 1850- 
1861, and Its Antecedents. 110 pp. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) proposed railroads, 1838-1840; (2) Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado 
Railway Company, 1861; (3) mortgage maps of the B.B.B. & C., 1850-1861. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Three chapters treat of the following: the destiny of Buftalo Bayou; 
the Harrisburg Railroad and Trading Company and its competitors; the Buttalo 
Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railway Company. 


R.R., Bio., Nav., Trans., E. Tex. 


MUuLLINGs, Frep R. — M.A., August, 1946 [400] 
Robert Cypret Parrack: Pioneer Plainsman. v+54 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: This thesis treats Parrack’s life under the following headings: early life; 
buffalo hunting; trail driving; farming and ranching on the Jim Ned; life on the 
plains. The story is based largely on the oral testimony of Parrack. 


AC805.T3/1947 No. 13. Bio., Loc., 1gthC., Ranch. 


Mutuins, LEstig — M.A., August, 1943 [401] 


A Collection of Stories of Early Texas. v+-203 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters relate stories or legends about the Spanish, the French, 
missions, early invaders, American colonization of Texas, homes and social life in 
Texas, notable Texans (1835-1845), and Mexican patriots—Lorenzo de Zavala, José 
Antonio Navarro, Francisco Ruiz, Juan N. Seguin, “the Angel of Mercy.” 


Tx19438/Mg17c. Fklre., igthC., goth C. 


Mutuins, Mack W. — M.A., August, 1949 [402] 


The History of Commerce, Texas. x-+-167 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: Si Jackson house at Cow Hill; William Jernigan, the founder of 
Commerce; group of Commerce men in the 1880's; group of young married women, 
1885; south side of square, 1887; scene on the square, 1896; old central public 
school building; Central Ward building; high school building; college main building 
and boy’s dormitory, 1904; boy’s dormitory; girl’s dormitory; Willard Hall, 1917; 
east dormitories, 1917; Science Hall, 1917; W. L. Mayo, founder of East ‘Texas 
Normal College; R. B. Binnion, president, 1917-1924; S. H. Whitley, president, 
1924-1946; A. C. Ferguson, president, 1946-1947; J. G. Gee, president, 1947- ; 
science building, 1949; south dormitories, 1949; Binnion Hall, 1949; East Dormitory, 
1949; Student Union Building; College Street Baptist Church; First Christian 
Church; First Methodist Church; Congregational Methodist Church; Episcopalian 
Church; Presbyterian Church; First Baptist Church; Church of Christ; public 
square, 1908; public square, 1949. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Traces the history of Commerce from its early days to 1949. Chapter I 
describes the early history of Commerce—Indians in the Hunt County area, history 
of the Cow Hill community, founding of Commerce, Cotton Belt Railroad, early 
public schools, East Texas Normal College. Chapter II discusses the city govern- 
ment, 1900-1949—list of mayors, city finances, municipal light plant, financial 
difficulties of 1930's, the water supply. Chapter III deals with the educational 
development, 1900-1949—A. L. Day and the public schools, early history of East 
Texas Normal College. Chapter IV describes the churches of Commerce—First 
Methodist, First Baptist, Church of Christ, First Christian, Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Congregational Methodist, College Street Baptist. Chapter V describes 
trade and transportation, 1900-1949—automobile trip to Grand Saline in 1907, 
business houses in 1902, industries in 1909, newspapers. Chapter VI tells of the 
changing scene, early movies, Chautauqua, Ku Klux Klan, World War II. Infor- 
mation included on Si Jackson, early merchant at Cow Hill, and William Jernigan, 
founder of Commerce. 
1T378.764/Ea7. No. 328. Loc., igthC., N.Tex., gothC., Ed., Rel., Trans., Com. 


* 
Muncy, ELIZABETH RoBERTA — M.A., 1940 [403] 


Dorothy Scarborough: A Literary Pioneer. xiii+-113 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
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Illustrations: Dorothy Scarborough. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I describes the early life of Dorothy Scarborough. Chapter II 
traces her career as a teacher both in public schools and in universities. Chapter 
III describes and discusses her first publications—a scholarly volume, The Super- 
natural in Modern English Fiction, other writings, Famous Modern Ghost Stories 
and Humorous Ghost Stories. Chapter IV describes Miss Scarborough as a novelist 
—some of her novels were The Wind, In the Land of Cotton, The Unfair Sex, 
Impatient Griselda. Chapter V tells of her life as a folklorist. Chapter VI tells of 
her contributions and gives the account of her death. 


1T378.764/Mg6. Bio., Fklre., St., Loc., 20th C. 


MuriL_o, HERMELINDA AGUIRRE — August, 1941 [404] 


A History of Webb County. vi+8g9 p 

Southwest Texas State Teachers a San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) Webb County; (2) Colony Santander. 
Tables: original grantees of Laredo Porciones; election register; officers of Webb 
County, 1941; population of Webb County, 1860-1940; population of Laredo, 1860- 
1940. 
Contents: Adequately treated are such topics as the following: location; size; 
topography; climate; industry; railroads—TIexas Mexican, National Railways of 
Mexico, International and Great Northern, Rio Grande and Eagle Pass; roads— 
Camino Real; towns—Laredo, Mirando City, Nye, Webb, Bruni, Pescadito, Aguilares, 
Dolores, Islitas, Los Ojuelos, Oilton, Cactus, Palafox, Joyce, San Jose, Minera; 
Spanish exploration, 1689-1755; Spanish settlement and occupation, 1755-1821; Span- 
ish regime; Mexican regime; organization of Webb County; American occupation, 
1846-1900; social development; educational development—first school, 1783; recrea- 
tion—promenading, dancing, pastores, matachines, Cinco de Mayo celebration, diez 
y seis celebration; modern Webb County. 
Tx19418/Mg45h. Co. His., W. Tex., Indus., Bio., Mex., C. W., Rec., Soc. His., Ed., 
Rel., Amus., Pol. 


Myers, Ernest LinpLEY — M.A., 1931 [405] 
The State Reclamation Department’s Trinity River Reclamation Study. 


Vili+-go pp. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Illustrations: thirty-four photographs of locks on Trinity River. 
Maps: (1) sketch showing proposed cut-off near Liberty, Trinity River, July, 1930; 
(2) sketch showing proposed dam site, Riverside, Texas, July, 1930; (3) map 
showing cut-offs in Trinity River in Henderson, Ellis, and Navarro Counties, June, 
1930; (4) Henderson County Levee Improvement District No. 3, Trinity River 
Diversion Channel in Navarro County. 
Tables: Henderson County Levee Improvement District No. 3; erosion chart of 
‘Trinity River Diversion Channel; Myers, Noyes, and Forrest, Engineers. 
Contents: The thesis is in two volumes. Five chapters in Volume I deal with the 
following topics: B. F. Williams, State Reclamation Engineer; previous investigations 
and surveys; settlement of Trinity River Valley; rainfall; watershed; flood control 
and water supply by means of storage reservoirs; flood control by levees; navigation; 
estimates. Brief biographical sketches of W. J. Powell and E. L. Myers. Volume II 
is made up of plates to accompany Volume I dealing with such subjects as water- 
shed; rainstorms; areas; flood control and water supply by means of storage reser- 
voirs; mass curves; discharge graphs; gauge heights; reservoirs; evaporation table; 
low water periods; flood control by levees; rainfall record; creek graphs; curve; cost 
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of levees; peak discharge and time of concentration; profiles of the river, by locations. 
N. Tex., Loc., Nav., Geo., 20th C. 

Published: B. F. Williams, E. L. Myers, and W. J. Powell, The State Reclamation 
Department’s Trinity River Reclamation Study, 1930. Austin (State Reclamation 
Department) , 1930. Two volumes; mimeographed. 


NEIGHBORS, CAMILLE YEAMANS — M.A., August, 1942 [406] 
The Old Town of St. Mary’s on Copano Bay and Some Interesting 


People Who Once Lived There. vii-+-120 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: table showing a list of all persons who at any time owned lots in the 
town of St. Mary’s. 
Contents: The paper is presented in ten chapters as follows: early land grants; 
early settlers of Black Point; the port and first townspeople; the Civil War; recon- 
struction; the Russells, typical pioneer family; first Refugio County newspaper; 
the phantom county seat; the golden age; the end of St. Mary’s. Contains a wealth 
of biographical material on Joseph Smith, M. P. Norton, T. T. Williamson, Welder 
family, Cyrus W. Egery, John H. Wood, Philip Dimmitt, O’Driscolls, Clark brothers, 
Elisha Maxey, Jacob Kring, Striblings, A. M. Hobby, E. E. Hobby, R. A. Nott, John 
Low, Ellis family, Pryor Lea, L. B. Camp, John C. Campbell, George Vineyard, 
Emile A. Perrenot, Isaac Mitchell, William Baxter, Junius Nott, John Howard 
Allen, Exum Luter, Charles Alden Russell, Lyman B. Russell, Geraldo A. Beeman, 
Driscoll family, Clara Driscoll, “‘Squire’’ Mapes, Sallie J. Burmeister. In addition 
vital information is given on such topics as: St. Mary’s in the Civil War; Indian 
troubles; Unionism; exit from town at close of Civil War; lawyers; doctors; teachers; 
controversy over location of county seat; preachers; trail drivers; Western Texas 
Institute. 
Tx1942S/N3160. Co. His., Col., Bio., C.W., Indus., Rec., Fron., News., G.C., Ed. 


NEIGHBOURS, KENNETH FRANKLIN — M.A., 1949 [407] 


Robert S. Neighbors, Texas Pioneer. 148 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Robert S. Neighbors and his wife, Elizabeth Ann Neighbors; Fort 


San Carlos de Perote (Perote Castle); bowl of Major Neighbor's peace pipe; Fort 
Belknap; Comanche reservation; Brazos reservation; plan of Fort Belknap; W. A. 
Ribble; Neighbors’ monument near Fort Belknap. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Treated are such topics as the following: early life and character ot 
Robert S. Neighbors; service with mili organizations of Texas—Texas Rangers, 
Army of the Republic, imprisonment in Castle Perote; public service as an Indian 
agent; United States supervising agent for Texas Indians; the storm breaks—Indian 
troubles, Neighbors’ death. 

Bio., Mil., Tex. Rang., Rep., Ind., Rev., igth C. 


NEILL, LELA RHopEes — M.A., August, 1950 [408] 

Episodes in the Early History of Shelby County. ix-+187 pp. 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 

Illustrations: Uncle Peter Stockman. 

Maps: boundaries of original county of Shelby. 

Tables: none 


Contents: Eight chapters discuss the following: description of Shelby County: his- 
torical background, Indians, Neutral Ground; history of the district of Tenaha and 
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municipality of Shelby, James Gaines and Gaines’ Ferry; early history of Shelby 
County, senators and representatives from Shelby to the Republic of Texas, other 
prominent men in history of the County; the Regulator-Moderator movement in 
Shelbyville, Texas; development of the Regulator-Moderator movement in Shelby 
County; the Regulator-Moderator war in Shelby County; significance of the early 
history of Shelby County. Appendices include information on the following: 
Frederick Ecstozaman; Isaac Shelby; William Augustus Bowles; Nicholas Trammel; 
Henry Strickland and Jim Forsyth; Judge John M. Hansford; Watt Moorman; 
“Some esteemed, prescribed men”; James W. Truitt (Uncle Jimmy); courthouse 
and marriage of Helen Daggett and Watt Moorman; “an open letter to my country- 
men” (from Sam Houston, dated San Augustine, August 16, 1844). 


Co. His., Bio., Out., Soc. Mov., 18thC., igthC. 


NessBitt, LEE — M.A., 1943 [409] 


} History of Fort Bend County. 240 ep 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters cover the following topics: geographic factors of Fort 
Bend County; early history; legal and judicial history; Fort Bend County and 
national defense; development of transportation; development of industries; social 
and civic development; educational and religious development. 
$1943. Co. His., Geo., Leg., Trans., =" Soc. His., Ed., Rel., 19th C. 


NEWELL, ALA May — M.A., 1940 [410] 


The Postal System of the Republic of Texas. ii+-115 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Creation of the postal system: inefficiency of postal system during Mex- 
ican rule; postal code, 1833; post-riders; mail rider’s pass; postal service before days 
of Republic; J. S$. Hood; Joseph Bryan; A. Houston; John Rice Jones, postmaster 
general; mail routes; general post office department; ordinance. The postmaster 
general of the Texas Republic: clerks; assistants; efficient system; post offices; loca- 
tion of postal routes; income from mail routes; duties of postmaster general; prob- 
lems of postmaster general; Indian hostilities; Robert Barr; natural handicaps; 
E. S. C. Robertson; David G. Burnet; financial problem; William Bryan; general 
post office bureau; postal system of Texas. Financing the postal system: ways and 
means committee of Congress; Jones’ report; public lands for revenue; appropria- 
tions for income; additional revenues on postage; financial affairs of the nation; 
sources of expense; Mrs. Sarah Hubert; difficulties with paying contractors. Post 
routes and post offices: J. S. Hood, Joseph Bryan, and A. Houston; weekly mail 
routes plan presented by the committee of the above mentioned men; location of 
fifteen mail routes; semi-monthly and weekly service; Jones alters and discontinues 
routes; costs for postal service; establishment of post offices; “Quinta”—John Bowen; 
postal rates; changes in rates; financial handicaps of postal department; franking 
privileges. Postmasters: commissions; duties of postmasters; dead letters; Stubblefield; 
salaries of postmasters; Nacogdoches; Red River; bad roads and floods, and conse- 
quences; life of an early Texas postmaster. The transportation of mail: character- 
istics of early transportation; ox teams; stagecoach and buckboards; loss of letters 
and packages; poor service; Stark; regular communication by water; press criticizes 
postal service; postal service discontinued; new postal routes. 


976.4/N544. Rep., Soc. His., Bio., 19th C. 
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NEwMan, ALvIN L. — M.A., August, 1942 [411] 


Land and Its Utilization in Real County. 46 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: number of resident and non-resident owners; number of times land was 
sold. 
Contents: Seven chapters deal with the ownership of the land at the time that 
Real County was organized; number of times that individual pieces of land were 
sold in the county; general characteristics of the buyers of the land in the county; 
when the land was sold and the variations of the prices; topography of the land; 
type of plants; comparison of the land before occupation with that of today; 
utilization of the land; trends of land ownership. 
Geo., Co. His., Land, 19th C. 


NEWMAN, RuTH Grecory — M.S., August, 1950 [412] 


Industrialization of Fort Worth. v+-136 pp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The purpose of this study is to emphasize the chief factors which have 
contributed to the industrial growth of Fort Worth. The railroads, the cattle indus- 
try, and the meat packing houses were chosen because they are almost inseparable 
and largely dependent one on the other. Chapter I is devoted to the founding of 
the city of Fort Worth. Chronologically, perhaps, the cattle industry should have 
been discussed in Chapter II, but since the cattle industry is dependent upon the 
railroad and since little progress was made in the cattle industry until the advent 
of the railroads, Chapter II gives attention to the struggle for the roads. A large 
portion of the discussion is confined to the long fight for the Texas and Pacific Road, 
which was of major importance in the development of Fort Worth. Chapter III 
deals with the establishment of Fort Worth as a concentration point of the cattle 
trade in the Southwest. Chapter IV relates the attempts of the citizens of Fort Worth 
to interest the major packing houses establishing plants there. Chapter V discusses 
the strong position Fort Worth holds in the realm of industry. Diversification has 
been clearly shown, although no attempt has been made to cover every industrial 
field. 
379N81/No. 1805. Loc., Indus., Ranch., igthC. 


NEWMAN, VERNIE — M.A., 1937 [413] 


A History of McMurry College, 1920-1936. vii+-67-++ix pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early attempts to establish a college—Belle Plains College, 1881-1887; 
Vernon Wesley College; Clarendon College and University Training School; Central 
Plains College and Conservatory of Music, Plainview; Seth Ward College; Stamford 
Collegiate Institute; organization and establishment of McMurry—opening, growth 
and expansion, enrollment, faculty, curriculum, religious emphasis. Biographical 
material about J. W. Adkinson, W. B. McKeown, J. S. Barcus, J. Harleson, G. S. 
Slover, R. E. L. Morgan, L. L. Gladney, W. C. McDonald, W. M. Pearce, John R. 
Morris, J. W. Hunt. Five appendices give minutes of the Board of Education and 
statistical materials about Clarendon, Stamford, and Seth Ward College. 


AC805.T3/1937 No. 31. Rel., Ed., Bio., W. Tex. 
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NEwTON, JAMES Henry — M.A., 1935 [414] 


History of the Paris Junior College. 93 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: administration building. 
Maps: none 
Tables: thirty-seven tables giving faculty in various years, library statistics, financial 
figures, admission requirements, curriculum. 
Contents: Organization and establishment—arousing public interest, financing, B. E. 
Masters as Dean, first faculty, first classes; physical properties—buildings and 
grounds, library, laboratories; problems of finance; staff; curricular offerings and 
student activities; student body; statistics. 
Ed., Inst., Bio., goth C. 


* 
NICHOLS, REUBEN Bryan — M.A., 1951 [415] 


Pat M. Neff, His Boyhood and Early Political Career. vii+-112 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Illustrations: Pat M. Neff; Pat Neff and his mother; Baylor University near the 

close of the century; Pat M. Neff as speaker of the Texas House of Representatives, 

1903; Pat M. Neff in a law office, Waco, Texas. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I gives information about ancestry and lineage, while Chapter 

II tells of his early life. Chapter III describes his Baylor days which began in 1889 

and closed in 1894. Chapter IV discusses the journey to Arkansas where he taught 

at Southwestern Academy. A description of his law studies and the winning of his 

degree are found in this chapter. Chapter V is devoted to his career in the Texas 

Legislature. Chapter VI is concerned with his career as a prosecuting attorney in 

Waco as well as his numerous political activities. 

1T378.764/N621. Bio., Pol., 19thC., 2othC., St. 


NIcKELs, LENorA — M.A., June, 1948 [416] 


Public Services of Dan Moody. iv+142 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I: early life—background, first public office, Ku Klux Klan, 
attorney general. Chapter II: first term as governor—campaign of 1926, inaugura- 
tion, Moody’s reform program, the Fortieth Legislature. Chapter III: second term 
as governor—campaign of 1928, reform program, accomplishments, election of 1930. 
Chapter IV: services as ex-governor—Moody and Sterling, political developments, 
senatorial campaign of 1942, the Texas regulars. 
AC805.T3/1947 No. 15. Bio., Gub., Pol., goth C., Soc. His., Loc. 


NicoLt, Marion C. — M.A., August, 1951 [417] 
Brief History of the E] Paso Water System From 1881 to 1921. vi+-156 


Pp: 

tan Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: Mesa Field; caissons; Montana Street Pumping Station. 
Maps: (1) reservoir property, International Water Company; (2) geological survey 
map of El Paso water supply; (3) distribution of water consumption in 1920 by 
meter districts. 
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Tables: annual water rates of the cities of San José, California, Waco, Texas, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, and El] Paso, Texas; rates charged for water in Topeka, Kansas, 
and in El Paso, Texas; analysis of water, El Paso wells; amount of water pumped 
from the Mesa Plant, 1913-1920; maintenance and operating expenses for the Mesa 
Plant, 1913-1920; monthly and annual depth of evaporation (inches) at El Paso; 
monthly precipitation at El Paso, 1850-1921. 

Contents: Introductory chapters include the history of efforts to establish a water 
system in the El Paso Southwest. Succeeding chapters deal in historical detail with 
privately owned water companies, 1881-1910, and the first period of municipal 
ownership and operation, 1910-1921. The final chapter deals with the problem of 
water supply and the numerous sources which have been tried, with a full descrip- 
tion of the possibilities. The appendix contains copies of important documents 
related to the water supply question for the El] Paso area. 


94- ‘Trans., Soc. His. 


Nims, Amy ELizaBETH — M.A., June, 1941 [418] 


Chinese Life in San Antonio. vi+68 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Chinese girls; Chinese Americans; Barbara and Mildred Wu; Chinese 
children’s book; American missionaries; primary department of the Chinese Baptist 
Church. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The coming of the Chinese to San Antonio; life and customs of the 
Chinese Americans; education; the Chinese Baptist Church; contributions made by 
the Chinese to the community life of San Antonio. 

Tx1941/N61gc. Rac., Fklre., Rel., Soc. His., S.Tex., 2gothC., Indus. 


Nims, Dorotuy LouisE — M.A., August, 1939 [419] 


History of the Village of Rockport. viii+-go pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: sunrise over Aransas Bay; camp-site of General Zachary Taylor; 
original courthouse, Aransas County; present courthouse; J. M. Mathis home; 
George W. Fulton home; Fulton home state marker; Norvell home; shrimp boats at 
dock, Rockport. 

Maps: (1) Aransas Bay; (2) position of jetties at Aransas Pass; (3) region when 
Rockport was called Aransas Pass. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Geography, topography, climate, vegetation, wildlife, industries. Early 
history: aboriginal; Spanish exploration; settlement of Refugio County; Texas 
Revolution; Mexican War; Civil War; beginning of Rockport. Cattle industry and 
packeries: rise of packing industry; first packing plant at Rockport; Mathis and 
Doughty; Mathis, Coleman, and Fulton Pasture Company; packeries near Rockport; 
hides and tallow industry; growth of packeries; decline of packing industry; the 
skinning industry war. Fulton family. Caruthers family. Struggle for deep water: 
Morgan Line; exporting and importing; early attempts to deepen channel; coming 
of the railroad. Recent years: World War I; storm of 1919; Rockport since the storm. 
Tx1939/N6igh. G.C., Geo., Co. His., Rev., C.W., Indus., Bio., R.R., W.W.1I, 
Ind. 


w 
Norris, W. CiypeE — M.A., August, 1952 [420] 
History of Hidalgo County. v-+-121 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


Illustrations: international bridge, at Hidalgo; Rio Grande River at Hidalgo; 
modern Hidalgo clubhouse; palm drive leading to clubhouse; old county courthouse 
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at Hidalgo; new county courthouse at Edinburg; immigration office at Hidalgo- 
Reynosa bridge; federal-county jail at Edinburg; Hidalgo County deer; Hidalgo 
County coyote; modern Hidalgo County homes; Texsun ‘Tex-maid canning plant in 
Hidalgo County; cannery’s fleet of trucks; goo-year old cypress tree; a salt lake in 
Hidalgo County; home of William Jennings Bryan in Hidalgo; modern real estate 
office; two views of a cactus garden; Old Mission Catholic Church; Saint Peter's 
Novitiate Seminary. 

Maps: none 

Tables: population of towns and county, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940; chart showing how 
the territory that was once San Patricio municipality developed into nine counties; 
number and condition of citrus trees in Hidalgo County, August 1, 1941; carlot 
shipments of fruits and vegetables from Lower Rio Grande Valley, 1941-1942. 
Contents: Five chapters treat of historical background: exploration and first settle- 
ments; early history and establishment of towns—Edinburg, Hidalgo, Mission, Mc- 
Allen, Pharr, San Juan, Alamo, Weslaco, Donna, Mercedes, Elsa, Edcouch, Penitas; 
modern Hidalgo County, places of interest. There is also some treatment of ghost 
towns. Biographical material included on the following: José de Escandén; Zachary 
Taylor; John J. Conway; J. W. Hoit; Oblate Fathers; Judge D. B. Chapin. 


Co. His., Exp., Indus., Soc. His., Loc., Bio. 


Nutr, WILLIE Harriet — M.A., 1933 [421] 


The Texas-New Mexico Boundary Controversy, 1836-1850. i+-130 pp. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The paper has four chapters. The introduction traces the early explora- 
tion and settlements in the disputed area. The history of Spanish and later Mexican 
administration and boundary regulations is included. Chapter II covers the bound- 
ary conflicts between the Republic of Texas and Mexico, 1836-1845. Chapter III 
treats of the continuation of Texan boundary claims as a state, 1845-1850, and the 
last chapter deals with the portion of the Compromise of 1850 settling the New 
Mexico- Texas boundary controversy. The bibliography is short and is not annotated. 


378.760KO/Nog6t. Bnd., Sp., Mex., igthC. 


w 
OcHoa, Ernest R. — M.A., 1948 [422] 
Texas, First Dismemberment of Mexico; A Translation of Carlos 
Pereyra’s “Tejas, La Primera Dismembracion de Mejico.” 199 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A translation, with notes, of this Spanish-American work which was 
written “to present to the Spanish-American youth the whole truth of the racial 
battle that is taking place in America.” Contents are made up of the following: 
Jackson’s policy; Austin’s Anglo-American colonies; Declaration of Independence; 
the Alamo; San Jacinto; Jacksonian democracy and the action of the United States; 
annexation of Texas to the United States; Polk’s California fantasy and the Texas 
issue. 
Sp., Rep., Col., Mil., Rev., Annex., 19th C. 


OcpdEN, BROTHER AuGusT Raymonp, F. S. C. — M.A., 1939 [423] 


A Blockaded Seaport: Galveston, Texas, C. S. A. iv+-182 pp. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: (1) Richardson’s map of the city of Galveston in 1859 from Sandusky’s 
survey made in 1845; (2) coast of Texas and its defenses, 1864. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Secession: Galveston in 1860—trade, population, growth of the city; advo- 
cation of secession throughout Galveston; newspaper article; Democratic State Con- 
vention; considered resolutions; effect of nomination of Breckinridge and Lane on 
populace; Bell and Everett Club; ex-Governor Lubbock asks for secession; Judge R. 
C. Campbell; General E. B. Nichols and John Muller—State Convention; Governor 
Houston’s visit to Galveston defying those who would destroy the union; secession. 
War: artillery and City Guards; beginnings of war; miscellaneous companies; wom- 
en’s work in the war; raising funds; Ladies’ Volunteer Aid Society; hospital. The 
blockade, war comes to Galveston: circumstances leading up to the blockade; South 
Carolina; effects of blockade; starvation and the war; inadequacy of guns; the 
Dart; General Van Dorn; miscellaneous disputes break out; food problem because 
of blockade; trade ruined. Demand for surrender: disputes over defense of Galveston; 
paper-battle; Henry Eagle’s demand for surrender; hand-to-mouth existence. ‘Truce 
and surrender: J. J. Cook’s notice giving Galveston residents four days to evacuate; 
surrender of Galveston; non-communication edict; miscellaneous newspaper articles; 
a more liberal policy concerning communications adopted; General J. Bankhead 
Magruder. Battle: Captain Renshaw; General Magruder works to create a navy; 
federal forces; attack by land and sea; the actual battle; Lieutenant Ed. Lea; Cap- 
tain Wainwright; Lieutenant Sidney A. Sherman; casualties; reaction to the war. 
Running the Blockade: the Cambria and her activities; the Alabama vs. the Petrel; 
miscellaneous bombardments; blockade running; Galveston runners; the Carolina; 
the Susanna; the Banshee. A fortified camp and revolt: Houston revisits the city; 
Lieutenant Colonel Fremantle; need of food; need of clothing; food and clothing 
prices; ‘“‘Lost Cause”; 1864—Yellow Jack strikes; picture of the life of an ordinary 
soldier in 1863; food scarce and poor; escape of two prisoners; miscellaneous cele- 
brations; Galveston settles down again; yellow fever rages; discontent of soldiers. 
The end: Thomas Taylor and his impression of Galveston; Lieutenant J. T. Scott’s 
resolution; Galveston, Texas, C. S. A., ceases to exist. 


976.4/034. C.W., Soc. His., Loc., 19th C. 


OLDHAM, BLANCHE — M.A., August, 1934 [424] 


The History and Geography of Anderson County, Texas. iv+-81 pp. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters cover the following subjects: topography, climate, geology, 

vegetation, wild animals, explorations, early Indian inhabitants; progress of settle- 

ment to the Civil War—coming of the whites, organization of the county, popula- 

tion; economic development—transportation, agriculture, livestock and poultry, 

mining, manufacturing, banking; the development of churches and education— 

organization and consolidation of the schools, business schools, Carnegie Public 

Library, newspapers (Trinity Advocate—A. E. McClure and J. W. Ewing, Palestine 

Advocate, the Daily Visitor, the Palestine Press, Palestine Daily Herald, the Frank- 

ston Citizen, the Elkhart Record) . 

378.788B/O1 1. Co. His., Col., Trans., Agri., Rel., Ed., News. 


Ww 
OLIPHINT, JULIA Owens — M.A., 1925 [425] 
A Short History of Early San Antonio. i+69 pp. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: A short historical development of Spanish interest and penetration into 
Texas from the earliest times. The establishment and significance of missions in 
Texas. The third of the ten chapters discusses the founding of San Antonio, followed 
by a chapter on the missions around San Antonio. Chapter V recounts the building 
and history of the Alamo, and Chapter VI the incursions of Anglo-Americans. 
Education beginnings in San Antonio are discussed in the seventh chapter. The 
eighth chapter recounts political and economic conditions in Texas prior to the 
Texas Revolution. The last two chapters discuss the Texan capture of San Antonio 
and the Mexican recapture of the Alamo. The bibliography is not annotated. 


378.760KO/O1gs. Reg. His., Miss., Ed., Soc. His., Pol., Rev., 19th C. 


O'MALLEY, CATHERINE BurnsipE — M.A., July, 1939 [426] 


A History of El Paso Since 1860. ii+112 pp. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Illustrations: early El Paso train; old Fort Bliss; modern Fort Bliss; early El Paso; 
modern El Paso; Taft-Diaz meeting. 

Maps: El Paso and vicinity 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I is devoted to the geographical and ethnological background: 
El Paso’s geographical location, mountain chains, intermontane bolsons, meteoro- 
logical summary, and early Indians. Chapter II covers twenty years of strife: discus- 
sions of the early Spaniards, early Anglo-Americans, Civil War period, Salt War 
feud. Chapter III deals with transportation: early trails, first stagecoach lines, 
Southern Overland Mail, first railroads, the El Paso Southern Railway Company, 
airplanes. Chapter IV gives a history of Fort Bliss: early years, during the Civil 
War period, Camp Concordia, and modern Fort Bliss. Chapter V is devoted to civic 
development: city government, peace officers and bad men, utilities, churches, El 
Paso public school system, El] Paso public library, El Paso and Mexico. Chapter VI 
outlines the industrial development through the cattle industry, copper’s contri- 
bution to El Paso (The American Smelting and Refining Company) , Elephant Butte 
reclamation project, growth of the cotton industry. 

Hig940/054. Co. His., Soc. His., Geo., C.W., Trans., Mil., Ed., Indus. 


OrreNn, G. G. — M.A., August, 1938 [427] 


The History of Hopkins County. xi+233 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: early courthouse; present courthouse; Main Street of Sulphur Springs 
in early days; two scenes on square of Sulphur Springs in early days; Cumby; 
Saltillo; Como; Pickton; Brashear; horse gin; Carnation condensery; cheese 
plant; brick plant; Saltillo airport; Gulf pump station; Sulphur Bluff Oil Field; 
Saltillo oil loading rack; bus and bus station at Sulphur Springs; roadside park 
near Sulphur Springs; typical negro house. 
Maps: (1) drainage map of Hopkins County; (2) boundary map of Hopkins 
County; (3) railroad and highway map of Hopkins County. 
Tables: first draft in World War I from Hopkins County; partial list of soldiers 
from Hopkins County killed in action. 
Contents: Chapter I gives early history of Hopkins County—geography, coming of 
the first white settlers, first land survey, Colonel James Reily. Chapter II deals with 
the creation and organization of the county—naming the county, first county seat, 
first jail and courthouse, early court sessions. Chapter III describes the Civil War 
period—Secession Convention, war preparations, equipment of soldiers, home life 
during the Civil War, loyalty of the slaves. Chapter IV discusses reconstruction— 
hardships of reconstruction, status of Negroes, disorder and lawlessness, moving the 
county seat, Starr gang, James brothers, Ku Klux Klan, return to normalcy. Chapter 
V deals with the political history of the county—county records in Sulphur Springs, 
political parties, political leaders, important elections. Chapter VI gives a brief 
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history of the towns and villages—Sulphur Springs, Cumby, Saltillo, Como, Pickton, 
Sulphur Bluff, Brashear. Chapter VII takes up the economic and industrial devel- 
opment. Chapter VIII describes conditions during World War I. Chapter IX dis- 
cusses the cultural development. Information included on Ben Bickerstaff, desperado 
and killer. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 34. Indus., igthC., N. Tex., Out., Rec., goth C., Co. His., C. W. 


OsBornE, Frep YANTIS — M.A., 1947 [428] 
Study of Social and Religious Activities in Dallas County, 1841-1861. 
83 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: gravestone of Isaac B. Webb, 1802-1880. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Discussed are church establishments; slavery; schools; holidays; amuse- 
ments; sports; lodges. 
Rel., N., Amus., igth C., Soc. His. 
PAINE, CLINTON LEon — M.A., August, 1941 [429] 


The History of Lipscomb County. vi+85 pp. 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) soil classification; (2) Lipscomb County, 1888 (showing location of 
Jones and Plummer Trail); (3) section map of Lipscomb County. 

Tables: geologic formations of Lipscomb County; population census, 1880-1940; 
economic status of Lipscomb County; financial status of Lipscomb County schools, 
1940; teachers salaries in Lipscomb County schools, 1940; churches of Lipscomb 
County, 1941. 

Contents: Six chapters discuss the historical background of the location and bound- 
ary of the county and the geography; early ranching; Rath or Jones and Plummer 
Trail; Bar CC Ranch; Seven K Ranch; DAY Ranch; Box T Ranch; YL Ranch; 
S Bar T Ranch; drift fences; coming of the railroad and the settler; town of 
Dominion; town of Lipscomb; organization of Lipscomb County; town of South 
Lipscomb; Timms City; Higgins; forty years of progress in Lipscomb County, 1g00- 
1940; sale of railroad lands; development of agriculture; Santa Fe Railroad and 
Follett; Booker; Darrouzett; highway development; social development; educational 
and religious development. Appendices include a list of the public officials of 
Lipscomb County, 1887-1940, and farm growth, farm acreage, and average size of 
farms. 

1370/W52pa. Co. His., Ranch., Agri. Rel., igthC., 20th C. 


PALMER, JOHN DERWIN — M.A., August, 1938 [430] 


A History of the Desdemona Oil Boom. ix+ 136 pp. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: the Duke gusher on fire; the leasing contract between the landholders 
of Hog Creek and R. O. Harvey; scenes of the Duke. 
Maps: the Desdemona Oil Field. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters discuss the advance of the oil industry into the Desdemona 
country; discovery and exploration of the field; transportation and _ refineries; 
Desdemona. 
Oil, Trans., goth C. 
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Park, MancE E. — M.A., 1941 [431] 


Federal Forts Established in Texas, 1845-1861. 82 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters are devoted to the following topics: historical back- 

ground; factors necessitating the establishment of forts; the Rio Grande line of 

forts—Fort Brown, Fort Bliss, Fort McIntosh, Ringgold Barracks, Fort Duncan, 

Fort Quitman; the line of the Indian frontier or the inner chain of forts—Fort 

Martin Scoti, Fort Inge, Fort Graham, Fort Croghan, Fort Worth, Fort Lincoln, 

Fort Gates; the western line of defense—Fort Belknap, Fort Merrill, Fort Cooper, 

Fort Terrett, Fort Phantom Hill, Fort McKavett, Fort Clark, Fort Chadbourne; 

miscellaneous forts—Fort Mason, Fort Davis, Camp Verde, Fort Stockton; the 

author’s summary and conclusions. 

Sig41. St., Fron., 19th C. 


PARKIN, JAMES Epwarp — M.A., 1951 [432] 


Jean Lafitte in History, Legend and Literature. 133 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Historical accounts of Jean Lafitte [Laffite]; Jean Lafitte in fictional 
biographies, verse, legend, movies; Lafitte as a minor character in novels; Lafitte 
as a major character in novels. 


Bio., Out., Loc., 19th C. 


Parr, Ortis — M.A., May, 1951 [433] 


The Public Services of Pat M. Neff. v+140 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The writer develops the public life of Pat M. Neff under these captions: 
background—early life, member of the Legislature, county attorney; first term as 
governor—campaign of 1920, inauguration, reform program, work with the Legis- 
uature; second term as governor—campaign of 1922, state convention, Thirty-eighth 
Legislature, state parks; other public services—railroad commissioner, president of 
Baylor University. 
AC805.T3/1951 No. 50. Bio., Gub., Pol., Soc. Mov., Soc. His., 2oth C. 


Parrisu, G. G. — M.A., August, 1940 [434] 


A History of the Rio Grande Valley Citrus Industry. vii+120 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

Illustrations: Valley citrus cartoon; palm-lined roads; streets in Valley towns; resi- 

dences; a sixty-year-old orange tree on Laguna Seca Ranch; two forty-eight-year-old 

orange trees on Laguna Seca Ranch; land company clubhouse and drive; Valley 

citrus orchards; packing sheds; a modern cannery. 

Maps: (1) Lower Rio Grande Valley; (2) United States indicating where Texas 

grapefruit is shipped. 

Tables: Valley grove owners (four classifications); types of fruit grown in the 
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Valley; actual production of Texas grapefruit and oranges, 1921-1939; citrus fruit 
produced in the Valley, 1926-1940, in carloads; citrus shipments, 1936; quantity, 
uses, shipment of Valley citrus, 1938-1939; citrus juice canned in the Valley, 1932- 
1940; number of trees in Valley in selected years, 1925-1939; Valley citrus trees 
(number by year) ; tree census by age groups, 1937. 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the following: background—the Valley before Anglo- 
American occupation, from 1848 to the twentieth century, rapid development in 
recent years; early experimentation in citriculture—the first trees, experimental 
groves, a new Valley industry; the land boom—real estate in the Valley, large scale 
planning, high-pressure salesmanship; expansion of citrus industry—an adolescent 
industry, growers, pickers and packers, marketing associations, distributors, canneries, 
by-products, government aid, magnitude and condition of the industry; sidelines 
of the citrus industry, tourists, special celebrations, schools and contests, selling 
Valley citrus to the world; current problems and new trends. 


Reg. His., Soc. His., Indus., igth C., 2oth C. 


ParTIN, JAMES W. — M.A., August, 1951 [435] 


The Texas Senatorial Election of 1941. v-+-152 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter headings as follows: background; candidates—Gerald C. Mann, 
Martin Dies, Lyndon B. Johnson, W. Lee O’Daniel; the campaign—chief issues, 
methods, sidelights; the election—polls, balloting, analysis; the aftermath—election 
probe, official count, political status of O’Daniel. 
AC804.T3/1940 No. 40. Pol., Bio., 2oth C. 


Pautus, Marjorie — M.A., 1939 [436] 


Fifteen Years in Old San Antonio, 1850-1865. iv-+-105 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Plans of King of France concerning Texas; Spanish occupation of Texas; 
Captain Alonso de Leén and Father Massanet; Joseph de Urrutia; Louis Juchereau 
de St. Denis; Captain Domingo Ramén’s expedition; French continue as a source 
of apprehension to Spanish; Marquis de Aguayo; Villa de San Fernando; establish- 
ment of San Antonio; San Fernando Church; improvement in San Antonio after 
annexation. Old San Antonio: growth; an artist’s picture of San Antonio as it 
appeared in Leslie’s Weekly; Castroville; migration; Irish settlers; Old San Antonio 
begins to change; John James; Mrs. David Van Derlip’s letter; Indian village; Alamo 
Plaza; Military Plaza; Main Plaza; streets; San Antonio River and San Pedro Creek; 
San Antonio’s system of water supply and navigation; Concepcién ditch; San Pedro 
ditch; Alamo Madre ditch; Upper Labor ditch; means of transportation; business 
competition; markets; post office and mail; finances; hotels; schools; education; 
Ursuline Academy; Brothers of Mary; churches; clubs; opera houses; entertain- 
ments. Some interesting recollections: Mrs. Florida Turnstall Sharpe; Mrs. Mildred 
Lee Watkins; Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Eager; Mrs. Adolph Wagner; Charles Herff; 
Mrs. Georgina Kendall Fellowes; Mrs. John Herndon James; Mrs. Rena Maverick 
Green; Mrs. Patterson. San Antonio and the Confederacy: Percival Smith; Robert 
E. Lee; Texas convention; General Twiggs; Ben McCulloch; Civil War and 
activities in San Antonio. Clothing, food, transportation facilities. Reconstruction. 


976.4/P331. Soc. His., C.W., Rec., igthC., Ed., Rel., Sp. 
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PENSHORN, LILLIAN E. — M.A., i 1950 [437] 


A ro of Comal County. iv+82 p 

Southwest Texas State Teachers Catlage, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters treat of the following: background for founding of New 
Braunfels; colonial activities of Prince Solms; early colonial days; towns near New 
Braunfels—Hortontown, Danville, Smithson’s Valley, Elmendorf, Honey Creek, 
Spring Branch; schools—first German-English school west of the Colorado; news- 
papers published in Comal County—the Zeitung, the Herald; communications— 
local roads, ferries, bridges, railroads (International-Great Northern); churches; 
industries. Much biographical material about early settlers. 


Tx1950s/P387h. Co. His., News., Ed., Rel., Indus., R.R., Col. 
PERKINS, Myra ANN — M.A., 1941 [438] 


Pioneer Lubbock, 1891-1909. vi+87-+-xxviii pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Iexas 
Illustrations: Nicolette Hotel and other buildings, 1891; old-timers who organized 
Lubbock County; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Green and Claude Green; passenger trans- 
portation, 1893; Nicolette Hotel, 1891; Lubbock County courthouse; antelope of 
early days; west side of square, 1891; J. J. Dillard; one of the first automobiles in 
Lubbock, 1903; R. C. Burns’ Auto Line, 1907; the coming of the first railroad; 
view of Lubbock, 1909; bird’s-eye view of Lubbock from the top of a windmill; 
Miss Minnie Tubbs, Lubbock’s first teacher, 1891; Lubbock’s school, 1909; branding 
cattle at a roundup; the chuck wagon; earliest home, the dugout; home of Joe 
Lang, 18g0’s; F. E. Wheelock home, 1899; annual barbecue, July 4, 1899; outdoor 
sport—horseback riding; Lubbock, 1909. 
Maps: copy of the original map of Lubbock, 1891. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The early beginnings and struggles of Lubbock, Texas, including history 
of the early schools and churches and social life. Interviews and correspondence 
with the following early Lubbock citizens: Judge O. W. Williams, Ft. Stockton; 
Judge W. D. Crump, Shallowater; Mrs. F. E. Wheelock, Lubbock; Frank Bowles, 
Lubbock; Mrs. C. F. Stubbs, Lubbock; P. B. Penny, Lubbock; J. B. Jones, Lockney; 
J. D. Caldwell, Lubbock; Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Wolfforth, Lubbock; Judge P. F. 
Brown, Lubbock; Mrs. George R. Bean, Lubbock; J. J. Dillard; Mrs. Hadley Lewis, 
Fullerton, California; Mamie Crump, Lubbock; Mrs. W. N. Green, Lubbock; S. C. 
Wilson, Lubbock; Mrs. W. T. Boone; Mrs. Temple Ellis, Lubbock; and Mrs. Ed. 
Vaughn. 
Co. His., Soc. His., Bio., 19th C., goth C. 

w 

PHANSTEEL, WALTER Rospert — M.A., June, 1950 [439] 


Sectional Attitudes Toward the Annexation of Texas, 1836-1845. 86 pp. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: vote on annexation treaty, June 8, 1844; vote on joint resolution of 

annexation, February, 1845. 

Contents: Eight chapters sketch the background of American infiltration into 

Texas to 1836; the first annexation offer, opposition and support; entry of slavery 

issue into the annexation question, the North opposing and the South supporting 

annexation; arguments for and against the signing of the treaty of annexation, 
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1844, and its defeat in the Senate; the role of the treaty question in the election of 
1844; the passage of the annexation resolution and brief discussion of resolution. 


E9791/ Univ. 10. Pol., Soc. His., Bio., Loc., Rep., St., Anglo-Amer., Annex., Slavery. 


PHELPS, LA VERNE PoLLarp — M.A., August, 1946 [440] 
A History of the Little Theater Movement in Amarillo From 1888 to 


1946. i+118 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: characters in outstanding plays produced by the Amarillo Dramatic So- 
ciety; plays, directors, and officers of the Amarillo Little Theater; characters in 
representative plays of the Amarillo Little Theater. 
Contents: Thesis discusses the history of early little theater attempts in Amarillo; 
Clarendon Dramatic Club; organization of the Little Theater Company (Amarillo 
Dramatic Society) in 1922; organization of the Amarillo Little Theater in 1927; 
Oma Link Rowley; William D. Russell; Dr. R. P. Parcells and the Black Mask 
Players; early day Amarillo theaters. Appendices include the by-laws of the Amarillo 
Little Theater. 
r370/W52ph. Soc. Mov., Loc., Amus., 19thC., gothC., A. 


PHILLIPS, Frances — M.A., August, 1946 [441] 
The Development of Agriculture in the Panhandle-Plains Region of 


Texas to 1920. iii+110 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Panhandle-Plains region. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters survey the development of agriculture in the thirty counties 
of the Panhandle-Plains region of Texas to 1920, discussing soil, weather, rainfall, 
and water supply; early stages of development—Indians, Spanish and Mexican 
settlers on the Canadian River, Anglo-Americans; progress, 1900-1920; influence of 
railroads; land companies—Farm Land Development Company, Soasch Land Com- 
pany; land prices; XIT Ranch; crops for the Panhandle-Plains—corn, sorghums, 
broom corn, hay and forage crops, millet, Sudan grass, alfalfa, oats, rye, wheat, and 
cotton; evolution of farming methods and practices; stock farming; introduction of 
farm machinery; irrigation—first irrigation practiced by Mexican and Spanish 
settlers on Canadian River. 
r370/Ws5e2phi. Agri., Reg. His., Ranch., Soc. His., 2oth C. 


Pierce, Burnett Crecit — M.A., June, 1932 [442] 
Titus County, Texas: Its Background and History in Ante-bellum 
Days. ii+122 pp. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Titus County, 1846-1875. 
Tables: three types of farm owners in 1850; three types of farm owners in 1860; 
one of the eighteen municipalities created in 1835 by the Provisional Council (Red 
River County); mail routes; stage routes in Texas (Mt. Pleasant lines) . 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the following topics: obstacles to settlement— 
native and transient Indians, Indian troubles and treaties, boundary disputes; 
pioneer period—early land grants and prices, size of farms, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, mail service, morals, churches, schools; creation and organization of Titus 
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County—creation of Red River County, Andrew J. Titus, location of county seat, 
Mt. Pleasant, the first election; pre-war period, 1850-1860—size of farms, slaves, cot- 
ton, saw and grist mills, tanneries, pottery, deaths, immigration, churches, schools, 
newspapers, population. Appendix includes a copy of “An Act to Incorporate the 
Town of Mt. Pleasant, in the County of Titus.” 

378.788B/P611. Co.His., Ind., Pion., Rel., Ed., Slavery, Agri., Land. 


Pipkin, Maurice S. — M.A., August, 1940 [443] 


An Early History of Cameron County. vi-+-123+6 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: one of the first pumping plants on the Rio Grande; Cameron County 
courthouse; Lower Rio Grande flood control project; Brownsville turning basin 
(Port of Brownsville); ships at Brownsville; aerial view of Brownsville business 
district; aerial view of Harlingen; aerial view of San Benito; Fort Brown, 1861; old 
cemetery at Fort Brown; Brownsville ferry; 100-year-old Neale home; Port Isabel 
(Civil War) ; public water carrier; Juan Nepomuceno Cortina; two-wheeled ox-cart, 
about 1850; Rio Grande steamboat; Confederate evacuation of Brownsville, 1863; 
Clarksville, Texas; Federal Building. 

Maps: (1) Cameron County irrigation map; (2) Cameron County drainage dis- 
tricts; (3) Cameron County school districts; (4) Cameron County paved roads. 
Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss Cameron County in the following terms: back- 
ground; early colonization and settlement; development, 1848-1861; Cameron County 
and the Civil War; post-Civil War era; biographical data on José de Escandoén, 
Captain Ewen Cameron, Zachary Taylor, José Maria Carvajal, and Juan Nepomuceno 
Cortina. 

Co. His., Agri., C.W., Ed., Rel., Trans., Bio. 


NEVA VirciniA — M.A., April, 1945 [444] 


The History of Jim Wells County. iii+-118 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: cattle; Robert Adams, James Gibson, J. C. McGill, Charles Premont, 
James F. Scott, William Adams, T. P. Price, Nat Benton, Max Starcke; Alice stock- 
yards, 1897; N. G. Collin’s loading gang, 1898; Sam Clark’s camp cook, 1897; Bones 
for Newberry, 1893; hauling freight to Brownsville, 1893; water works, Alice, 1893; 
Episcopal Church, Alice, 1896; Hobbs School, Alice; Jim Wells County courthouse; 
Old Baptist Church, Alice; Main Street, Alice; Methodist Church, Alice; original 
home of the Alice Echo; Alice Municipal Airport; Presbyterian Church, Alice; post 
office, city hall, hospital, Alice; first store, Orange Grove; first hotel, Orange Grove; 
Casa Blanca (ruins of oldest settlement in Jim Wells County) ; Wade Ranch home; 
Casa Blanca station; oxen in Casa Blanca yard. 

Maps: (1) outline map of Jim Wells County; (2) map of county showing towns. 


Contents: Nine chapters deal with the following topics: geography of Jim Wells 
County; evolution and formation of Jim Wells County—the territory, how county 
got its name, the county courthouse; the cattle industry; agriculture and dairying; 
the oil industry; Alice—Collins, Bandana and Kleberg, cattle shipping center, first 
buildings in Alice, exodus to Alice from Collins, Tex-Mex Railroad, Alice-Browns- 
ville stagecoach line, ranger captains made Alice their frontier headquarters, small- 
pox epidemic, growth of Alice, 18g0-1900, fire, Jim Wells County fairs, 1920-1927, 
construction boom, 1938-1939, churches of Alice, public schools, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Premont and Orange Grove; Casa Blanca, Wade City, and Sandia; conclusions. 


Co. His., Indus., Agri., Oil, Tex. Rang., igthC., gothC. 
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Po.Luitt, FRANK Covert — M.A., August, 1939 [445] 
A History of Sul Ross State Teachers College From 1917 to 1939. 
iii+-83 pp. 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: official schedule for normal and summer schools; enrollment, 1919-1939; 
record of football and basketball games, 1923-1939. 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the early history of Sul Ross State Teachers College; 
the campaign to locate Sul Ross State Normal in Alpine, Texas; the bill establishing 
the college; construction problems; history of Sul Ross State Teachers College, 
1920-1923; first administrative officers and faculty; first course of study; President 
R. L. Marquis; organizations; college colors; Sul Ross alma mater; Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, 1923-1939; library; building program; organizations; enrollment; 
Sul Ross State Teachers College as a service medium; West Texas Historical and 
Scientific Society; scholarships; Trans-Pecos teachers meeting; correspondence work; 
lyceum programs; speech department; music department; teacher’s employment 
bureau; physical education department; American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; Big Bend National Park. Biographical information on C. E. Evans and 
Thomas Fletcher. 
378.764/P764h. Ed., Bio., Soc. His., 2oth C. 


PorE, EMMA — M.A., 1937 [446] 


History of Nursing Education in Texas. 154 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early nursing in Texas—Indians, Franciscan friars, first military hospital, 
1806; Catholic nursing orders—St. Mary’s Infirmary at Galveston, Santa Rosa Hos- 
pital in San Antonio, St. Joseph’s Infirmary at Houston, Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent in El Paso, St. Paul’s Hospital in Dallas, Seton Memorial Infirmary in 
Austin; Protestant hospitals—Baptist Memorial in Houston, Kings Daughters in 
Temple, All Saints in Fort Worth; nursing schools—John Sealy College of Nursing 
(University of Texas) , St. Paul’s in Dallas, St. Joseph‘s in Houston, St. Mary’s in 
Galveston, Baylor College of Nursing. Nursing organizations in Texas—Texas Grad- 
uate Nurses Association, 1907, Texas League of Nursing Education, 1913, Texas 
State Organization for Public Health Nurses, 1922. 


Ed., 19th C., gothC., Med. 


Porter, AMY THomas — M.A., August, 1950 [447] 

The Development of the Oil Industry in Cooke County. vi+-75 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: Yearly record of oil wells drilled in Texas, 1867-1949; cumulative record of 

oil production in Texas, 1889-1949; oil wells and their production in the Gangelmayr 

Field, in Walnut Bend-Winger Field, in Walnut Bend-Cox Field, in Walnut Bend- 

Hudspeth Field, in Walnut Bend-Atkins Field, in Walnut Bend-Ellen Field, in 

Walnut Bend-Montgomery Field, in Walnut Bend-Bruhl-Meyer Field, in Wilson 

Field, in Bindel Field, in Fleitmann Field, in Woodbine Field, in Sivells Bend 

Field, in Gatewood Field, in Grant-Modesett Field, in Atcheson Field, in Lemaster 

Field; prices of crude oil in Texas, 1924-1949; scholastic enrollment in Cooke County, 


1924-1950. 
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Contents: Both primary and secondary sources were consulted in the development 
of this thesis. The first part of the study deals with the initial drilling activities in 
the county and the circumstances surrounding the first producer. The last part 
includes data on the development of the major fields, the Tydal Refinery, and the 
apparent effects of the oil industry upon Cooke County’s economic structure, schools, 
and social environment. 


379N81/No. 1821. Oil, Co. His., igthC., goth C. 


Posgy, Eart — M.S., June, 1937 [448] 


The Development of the Sulphur Industry in Texas. 93 pp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: ‘Two introductory chapters deal with the genesis, occurrence, and methods 
of producing sulphur and the recent history of sulphur and its uses. The Gulf 
Coast Area and the Toyah Basin Area are described, and the early work in these 
fields is correlated. A detailed account of the formation of large companies and 
the introduction of new methods is given. The fourth chapter analyzes the benetits 
accruing to business and the general public in Texas from the sulphur industry. 
Texas farmers have benefited; southern towns and counties have grown in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and in improvements; labor has profited; railroads have vastly 
increased their freight, and supplies bought by the industry have helped business 
in general. One chapter deals with taxation of sulphur production, and a final 
chapter undertakes to point out the future of the sulphur industry in Texas. 
379N81/No. 32. Soc. His., Indus., goth C., G.C. 


Porreet, Ernest H. — M.A., 1933 [449] 
History of the Public School Lands of Hidalgo County, Texas. ii+-35 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: revenue from the lands received by the county school fund before 1932. 
Contents: Chapter I concerns the purposes of the study and the sources of data. 
Chapter II gives a review of studies of a similar nature. Chapter III gives the 
historical background. Chapter IV chiefly concerns the school lands of Hidalgo 
County. Chapter V gives summarized conclusions. 


378.764/P861. Co. His., Land, Ed. 


w 
PoweELL, MAE McPuerson — M.Fd., 1939 [450] 


History of Texas Christian University From 1895 to 1939. 183 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: Add-Ran Christian University; administration building, Texas Chris- 

tian University; presidents of Texas Christian University; Addison Clark, Albert 

Buxton, E. V. Zollars, Clinton Lockhart, F. D. Kershner, E. M. Waits; Texas Chris- 

tian University memorial arch. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Fifteen years of Texas Christian University at Waco; Frederick D. 

Kershner’s administration, 1911-1915; E. M. Waits’ administration, 1916-1939; ex- 

students and scholarships. Appendices give faculty lists, 1911-1915 and 1930-1938, 

also incomplete list of graduates, 1895-1938. 

Ed., Inst., Bio., Rel., 19th C., goth C. 
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PowELL, Oscar BERNARD — M.A., 1938 [451] 


Development of Education in Jack County. 238 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: early teacher’s certificate; early residence; early picket house; Wilson 
house; vacant store schoolhouse; old Odd Fellows Hall; old Masonic Hall; North 
Texas Baptist College and list of faculty; north side of square, Jacksboro, 1885; 
Jacksboro Public School, 1898; Jacksboro Grammar School, 1938; Jacksboro High 
School built in 1930. 
Maps: (1) Peters’ Colony grant; (2) Jack County, 1856; (3) Jack County school 
centers, 1938; (4) Jack County school lands, 1859. 
Tables: number voting in first Jack County election, July 4, 1857; population of 
Jack County, 1856-1930; school conditions in Jack County, 1877; county superin- 
tendenis, i890-1938; superintendents of Jacksboro Independent District. 
Contents: Six chapters deal with the following subjects: description and organ- 
ization of Jack County; public education in Jack County to 1884; public education 
in Jack County, 1884-1900—H. T. N. Brown, first county superintendent; private 
schools to 1g00—Grandma Banner’s school, Professor Moe’s school, Jacksboro Acad- 
emy, Gregory Academy, Jack County Educational Institute, North Texas Baptist 
College, Gibtown Academy, Eureka Normal and Music Academy; Cundiff Summer 
Normal; independent districts—Jacksboro, Perrin, Bryson; common school districts 
—Jermyn, Post Oak, Antelope, Vineyard. 
Ed., Co. His., Inst., 1gthC., gothC., Bio. 


Powers, KATHALEE AURELIA — M.A., 1940 [452] 


The Government Camel Experiment. ii+120 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early attempts to import camels; purpose of camels; transportation for 
mail; military purposes; protection against Indians; newspaper articles discussing 
the camel experiment; W. Watterman imports first camels; Major George Hampton 
Crosman; Jefferson Davis. Introduction of bill into Congress concerning use ot 
camels in the United States; John Russell Bartlett; Professor George P. Marsh; 
discussion of camel experiment; Charles Mason; Lieutenant Edward F. Beale; 
George R. Gliddon; private enterprise; government importation of camels; Amer- 
ican Camel Company; government appropriation made; Major Wayne; Captain 
Adams; detailed report of Secretary of War Davis; James A. McDougall; Major R. 
Delafield; Major A. Mordecai; Captain George B. McClellan; beginning of the 
camel experiment; S. S. Supply sent to North Africa to transport camels. Purchase 
of camels; Major Wayne’s letters to Secretary Davis concerning purchase of camels; 
difficulties arise; three camels acquired for study; travels through Europe tor 
purchase of camels; miscellaneous offers; nine dromedaries chosen; twenty-three 
camels of burden and one calf; voyage home, temperament of camels. Arrival at 
Powderhorn; Colonel D. D. Tompkins; Heap; Seaman Ed. Fitzsimmons. Major 
Wayne comes to Texas with camels; more camels arrive; court-martial. Camels in 
Texas: miscellaneous tests made; characteristics and habits of camels; James Bu- 
chanan; John B. Floyd; Lieutenant Beale, first camels to California. Camels in 
Western America; Uncle Sam’s Camels and Camel Tales. Failure of camel experi- 
ment: from governmental hands to private owners; Civil War interrupts experiment; 
railroads; no conclusive results to camel experiment. 


976.4/P888. Soc. His., Reg. His., Bio., 19th C., Trans. 


Powers, THomas Louis — M.A., 1949 [453] 
Historical Development of the State Home Schools in Texas. v+-80 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: grades, pupil enrollment, teachers, plant, 1914-1920; courses and activities, 
1915-1916; grades, pupil enrollment, teachers, plant, 1920-1948; average salaries, 
length of term in days, library books, 1920-1949; courses and activities, State Orphan 
Home, 1925-1936; courses and activities, State Orphan Home, 1931-1932; teachers of 
the State Orphan Home, training, experience, tenure; teachers of the Waco State 
Home, training, experience, tenure; units affiliated. 

Contents: This thesis traces the development of the schools of the State Orphan 
Home and the Waco State Home from their establishment to 1949. The study 
begins with those situations which promoted legislation for the purpose of providing 
an adequate educational program for the dependent and neglected children within 
the state. Evidence of growth of both institutions is shown; expansion in school 
offerings, extra-curricular activities, and vocational opportunities. 


1T378.764/P888. Soc. His., St., gothC., Ed., Inst. 


Prestwoop, NADINE HALE — M.A., August, 1949 [454] 
The Social Life and Customs of the People of El Paso, 1848-1910. 
166 pp. 


Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The first chapter refers to life in El Paso, 1848-1881, and subsequent 
chapters include life in the 1880's, 1890's, and early 1900's. “Life” is used to mean 
theatres, clubs of all types, hotel affairs, social affairs as reported in the contem- 
porary newspaper accounts; political disputes, musical performances, bawdy houses 
and the law. Much of the material for this thesis was gained by personal interview 
with persons who were in El Paso for part of the time of its coverage or who 
remembered stories told them when they were young. 


37. Soc. His., Pol. 


PrupE, G. — M.A., August, 1942 [455] 
The Early Ranch Schools of the Fort Davis Area. x+-84 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: site of Musquiz School Number Two; H. P. Pruett Ranch home; 
Clovis Moore Ranch; Moore children and governess; Darrell Clovis York and Clovis 
Moore; K. S. Sproul; an old Sproul Ranch school blackboard; Lee Sproul; Mac 
Sproul; Miss Ruth Sproul; C. O. Finley Ranch school site; C. O. Finley Ranch 
outfit; children from Jones and Sproul Ranch schools; John C. Prude Ranch outfit, 
1887; Prude, Perkins, and Looney families, 1889; Miss Alice Sproul; Miss Minnie 
Bridges; Prude Ranch school desk and bench; Fort Davis Anglo-American school; 
a group of Fort Davis school children. 
Maps: Jeff Davis County showing school locations. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis discusses early history of Jeff Davis County; schools in the 
Fort Davis area, 1865-1884; the H. P. Pruett family and ranch school; the George 
Medley family and ranch school; the John Z. Means family and ranch school; the 
George Evans family and ranch school; the Cook Moore family and ranch school; 
the R. S. Sproul family and ranch school; the Pat Dolan family and ranch school; 
the Claude Smith family and ranch school; the C. O. Finley family and ranch 
school; the W. L. Kingston family and ranch school; the Beau McCutcheon family 
and ranch school; the W. T. Jones family and ranch school; the J. V. McElroy 
family and ranch school; the W. E. Miles family and ranch school; the J. W. Merrill 
family and ranch school; the A. G. Pruett family and ranch school; the Musquiz 
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School Number Three; the Willis W. McCutcheon family and ranch school; the 
Morton Barnett family and ranch school. 


379-1739764/Pg51e. Ed., Co. His., Bio., 19th C. 


PrupE, Kate — M.A., June, 1950 [456] 
The Contribution of John Avery Lomax to American Folklore. 
vi+105 pp. 


Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: John Avery Lomax 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss introduction; childhood and early education; train- 
ing and service in the academic field; ballad hunting; last years and summary. 
Appendices include letter from Theodore Roosevelt, endorsing cowboy songs; skctch 
of Will C. Hogg written by John Avery Lomax for the Daily Texan; “Ballad of a 
Ballad-Singer,” by William Rose Benet. 


Bio., Fklre., 2oth C. 


PryDE, JOEL JosEPH — M.A., June, 1924 [457] 
Events Leading to the Mexican War. 111 pp 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I discusses the political and economic background of the Texas 
Revolution. Chapter II contains an investigation of the annexation of Texas with 
background discussion of annexation schemes during Monroe's, Jackson’s, Van 
Buren’s, Tyler’s, and Polk’s administrations. Chapter III deals with British activities 
regarding Texas and discusses the policies which led Great Britain to recognize 
Texas independence. The remainder of the thesis deals with the more general 
aspects of the war with Mexico. 
Thesis/g84. Mex. W., Rev., Annex., Mil. 


Puryear, Leta D. — M.A., August, 1946 [458] 
George C. Wolffarth. vi+105 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: George C. Wolffarth; Citizens National Bank of Lubbock; citation 
by Harry S. Truman. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters deal with the following facets of Wolffarth’s life: ancestry; 
early life; as a cowboy; life on the “22” Ranch; life in the nineties; farmer; banker; 
cattleman; civic services. A chapter about Mrs. Wolffarth is included. Appendices 
give lineage and related materials. 
AC805.T3/1946 No. 4. Bio., W.Tex., 2othC., Fkire., Pion. 


PutMAN, Lucite — M.A., August, 1952 [459] 
Washington-on-the-Brazos. v+-147 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Chapter I describes the Brazos Valley giving the geographical conditions 
which were important factors in the growth of the colony. Chapter II tells of the 
early exploration and settlement of the region—the La Bahia Road, Padre José de 
Solis, soldiers of the Revolution, Stephen F. Austin in Texas, description of the 
early settlers and their lives and hardships. Chapter III deals with establishment 
and early development of Washington, Texas, prior to 1836—early citizens, conven- 
tions at San Felipe. Chapter IV discusses the Convention of 1836—members of the 
convention, Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, selection of admin- 
istrative affairs of the Republic, the Runaway Scrape. Chapter V describes Wash- 
ington during the first years of the Republic—efforts to locate the capital at Wash- 
ington, growth of Washington in early nineteenth century. Chapter VI discusses 
the period of the second capital—moving the capital to Washington, meeting of 
Congress, the Houstons, arrival of Anson Jones. Chapter VII tells of the decline of 
Washington—removal of the county seat and the capital, failure to induce the rail- 
road to come to Washington, rival towns. 


1T378.764/Ea7. No. 526. Cen. Tex., Col., 19th C. 


PyLe, Ltoyp Coney — M.A., August, 1938 [460] 


History of Nolan County to 1900. vili+192 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: street scenes in early Sweetwater; saloons in Sweetwater; early ranches 
in Nolan County; early post office and store in Sweetwater; typical nester’s home in 
Nolan County; Sweetwater brass band, first in West Texas. 
Maps: (1) Texas showing the location of Nolan County; (2) Nolan County, 
drainage system; (3) location of Indian tribes in West Texas; (4) approximate 
frontier settlements in 1846 and 1856, and the location of the United States military 
posts. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The story of Nolan County from its beginning until 1900. Chapter I 
gives the geography of Nolan County. Chapter II tells of the coming of the white 
man—Spanish explorers, Spanish missionaries, Anglo-Americans, Marcy’s explora- 
tions, the Butterfield trail, first settlers. Chapter III gives the political history of 
Nolan County—organization, first session of court, establishment of law and order. 
Chapter IV deals with the economic development of the county-cattle industry, 
agriculture, transportation, development of Sweetwater. Chapter V describes the 
cultural development—pioneer homes, clothing, cowboys, amusements and_ social 
life, Masonic lodge, schools, churches, newspapers. 
T378.764/Ea7. No. 6. Anglo-Amer., Col., Co. His., Ind., 19th C., Soc. His., W. Tex., 
Sp., Pol. 

[to be continued] 
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Notes and Documents 


Che First Free Public School in Tevas, 1828 


Edited by JAMES D. CARTER 
Translated by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


DUCATIONAL opportunities in Colonial Texas were extremely 
limited. The first transitory schools were operated in con- 
junction with the missions. The Mexican Constitution of 

1824 delegated control of education to the states. The constitution 
of Coahuila and Texas, published on March 11, 1827, provided 
for the establishment of elementary schools and seminaries in the 
principal towns of the state. A plan for free instruction for pupils 
whose parents were unable to pay tuition was formulated in 1829, 
and in 1830, six primary schools were projected, none of which 
materialized. Meanwhile, in San Fernando de Bexar (San An- 
tonio) , the first free public primary school was established in 1828. 
This school was supported by municipal taxation and _ private 
subscriptions according to the minutes of the ayuntamiento in 
the Bexar Archives. The population of Bexar in 1828 was 1425 
according to José Maria Sanchez.' 

The year 1954 having been designated as the centennial year 
of the free public school system in Texas, documents bearing on 
the early period of education in ‘Texas have become the objects 
of increasing interest to educators and historians of the state. The 
confusion resulting from the Texas Revolution has made the col- 
lection of significant documents pertaining to early Texas educa- 
tion a widespread operation. The archives in Texas have been 
thoroughly mined by researchers and increasing attention has 
been directed toward securing the assistance of Mexican officials 
and scholars to complete, as nearly as possible, the chain of evi- 
dence. Among the documents photostated in the archives of 
Coahuila by James D. Carter are the reports of the free public 
primary school of San Fernando de Bexar for the years 1828 and 
1829. Translations by Virginia H. Taylor are as follows: 


1José Maria Sanchez, “A Trip to Texas in 1828,” translated by Carlos E. Castafieda, 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 258. 
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FREE PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF SN. FERNANDO DE BEXAR 


Report showing the status of the students assigned to me since the month of January of the present year 
and the progress they have made within the first six months. 


Arithmetic Reading-Chart, Spelling-Primer Alphabet 
and Writing Primer and Reader and Reader Book Slate Total 


On January 15, 1828, 
147 children, classified 


as follows, entered this 
school : 17 23 20 65 22 147 


On June 30th of this 

same year, these same 

children are classified 

as follows: 49 22 17 34 5 147 


REMARKS: 
1, Of the 17 pupils I received who could write, 6 have advanced to the first 5 simple processes of arithmetic 


— a first 6 months, and the 11 remaining who were writing very large have conformed to the 

standard. 

2. Of the 43 that I received who were reciting and spelling in reader and primer, 32 have advanced to 
writing, and 5 write in medium size, 21 in larger letters, and 6 on the lines. 

8. Of the 65 who began with the alphabet, 31 have advanced to primer and reader. 

. Of the 25 who began with slate work, 17 have advanced to the alphabet book. 

6. In addition to the progress as shown, all pupils, proportionately and generally, have been required to 
learn by memory the Christian doctrine, the political constitution of the State, and the maxims which 
govern the good and ti that are so necessary in society. 

Sn. Fernando de Bexar 30th of June of 1828. 

Jose ANTO. GAMA Fonseca [Rubric] 


FREE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF SN. FERNANDO DE BEXAR 


Report showing the status of the 147 children in the Primary School assigned to me on the lst of January 
of the present year, and the progress they have made in the year of 1829. 


Arithmetic Reading-Chart, Spelling-Primer Alphabet 
and Writing Primer and Reader and Reader Book Slate Total 


On the 31st of December 

of 1828, the children 

of this school were 

classified as follows: 64 16 33 29 5 147 


On this date their 
classification is as 
follows: 55 9 23 10 5 102 


REMARKS: 

1. The 5 children who, at the end of December of the preceding year, were reading from slates continue 

in the same stage because of their immaturity. 

Of the 29 pupils in this school who were reading in the alphabet book at the end of December, 14 have 

withdrawn, and 5 of the 15 remaining have begun to recite in primer and reader, leaving 10 in the 

former stage. 

3. Of the 33 children who were spelling at the end of December, 1 has withdrawn from the school, 14 have 
advanced to rapid reading, and the 23 remaining continue in the same stage. 

4. Of the 16 children who were reading from chart and reader at the end of December, 4 have withdrawn 
from the school ; and of the 12 remaining 9 continue in the same stage, and 17 have advanced to writing. 

5. Of the 64 children who were studying arithmetic and writing at the end of December, 26 have withdrawn 
from the school, and the 38 remaining have been increased by 17. At the present date they constitute 
the 55 who are listed. So the 102 children who are now in the school are classified in the preceding 
report, having advanced as explained by the foregoing remarks, wherein it is noted that the enrollment 
shows a decrease of 45 children as a result of their withdrawal from this school. 

6. The 102 children have been taught to memorize the Christian doctrine and the political constitution of 
the State; and, in addition, they have had continued instruction in the ethics of good conduct. 

Sn. Fernando de Bexar, 30th of June of 1829. 
ANTo. GAMA Fonseca [Rubric] 


These reports indicate that classification and overcrowding were 
serious school problems in Texas one hundred twenty-five years 
ago. The presence of these reports in the state archives may indi- 
. cate that the Free Public School of San Fernando de Bexar was 
: providing the legislature of Coahuila and Texas with a model for 
the plans of 1829 and 1830. 


cs 


Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


S A consequence of inadequate methods of preservation, 
numerous significant sources of Texas history have lost 
their potential historical value and, if they survive at all, 

have become at best merely antiquarian curiosities. The Associa- 
tion, one of whose basic functions is to serve as a collection agency 
for materials of this nature, could do much to rectify this situation 
if its services were fully utilized by the members and other inter- 
ested persons. An excellent example of the positive contributions 
that could be made is the thoughtful presentation to the Associa- 
tion of a copy of the November 30, 1877, issue of the Sherman 
Patriot by Edward Weldon Bailey, a member of the law faculty 
at the University of Texas. 

In a real sense this copy of the Patriot, which has been placed in 
the archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, is an 
important historical acquisition. The tenor of Texas political life 
in 1877 is reflected in numerous pointed articles which comment 
on current national politics and, more locally, on the disposition 
of public lands in Texas. Of particular interest to Texans in 1954, 
the centennial year of the state’s public school system, are several 
articles which discuss free public education in 1877. Despite a 
few examples of outstanding educational progress, the editor is 
constrained to contrast negatively the condition of education in 
Texas with that in other western states. 

Among the fascinating articles of a more general nature con- 
tained in this issue of the newspaper, the following notice, entitled 
“The First Five-Dollar Greenback,” is especially interesting and 
worthy of note: 


The first $5 bill issued by the government, known as greenback 
money, turned up not long since in a deposit of the Third National 
Bank of Nashville, being letter A, No. 1, dated Washington, March 10, 
1863. Mr. J. E. Goodwin, the teller, called attention to the fact and 
the note was sent to the Treasury Department for identification as the 
original $5 issued. The bank was answered that it was, and the officers 
and directors immediately decided to present it to the Tennessee His- 
torical Society. E. D. Hicks, Secretary of the Commercial Insurance 
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Company, had the note put in an elegant frame, with glass on both 
sides, showing the back as well as the face of the note, and the bill, 
thus secure from the wind and weather, will be presented to the 
Historical Society at their meeting on Tuesday afternoon. 


This copy of the Sherman Patriot forcibly accents the impor- 
tance of newspapers as a source of local history. Interspersed 
throughout the issue are numerous brief items noting current 
attitudes and events in passing, some of which could be used 
admirably as corroborative evidence or as points of departure for 
further study. The following extract is indicative: 


Over goo cars of cattle were shipped from Texarkana during the 
month of October. 


It is claimed that Corpus Christ handled 6,000,000 pounds of wool 
the past season. 


A fine iron bridge will soon span the Brazos at Washington, in Wash- 
ington County. 


The San Antonio theaters are open Sunday evenings. 
There are thirty whiskey shops in Texarkana. 


The Fulton beef packeries are running with full force of hands and 
kill eighty to one hundred beeves a day. 


The Texas State Penitentiary was completed Oct. 1, 1849, and up to 
Sept. 1, 1877, it has accommodated 6,244 criminals. 


It is said that the Dallas Mail, which died six months ago is to be 
revived as a Greenback organ. 


Texarkana has eighteen sawmills within a radius of ten miles which 
cut 300,000 feet of lumber per month. 


It is rumored that the railroad shops of the Central are to be moved 
from Corsicana to Ennis. 


The large oil factory now being erected in Dallas will be completed 
by the first of January. 


The Echo notes the fact that quite a number of land agents are in- 
voluntarily retiring from business and taking up quarters in the 
various jails of the country. 


The people of Smith County held a delegate convention at Tyler last 
Saturday to make arrangements for concerted and organized resistance 
to the payment of the railroad subsidy tax. 
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Judge Pendergrast said in his charge to the grand jury at Fairfield, 
Texas, that he was no temperance lecturer, but it was a fact that local 
option had entirely abolished the criminal docket in one county in 
his judicial district. 


There are several more extended articles which examine specific 
subjects in greater detail. One of these, entitled ““The Texas 
Steer,” is an outstanding example of Texana of that period, one, 
furthermore, which would doubtlessly have considerable contem- 
porary interest in a current newspaper: 


The Texas steer is armed with horns at one end and heels at the 
other end, and when he swings himself in a circle heels and horns, 
horns and heels, are promiscuously distributed. 

When unmolested he is docile, but attempt to corner him, and you 
will be reminded of the nature of the beast. 

When on a rampage, he asks no favors, and grants none. Small boys 
and patriarchs then stand an equal show, if they stand at all in his 
neighborhood. 

When the Texas steer gets on a bender, those in the direction in 
which he wants to go, will be reminded of their latter end and his 
former end if they do not give a wide berth. A sky-rocket of five 
hundred horse-power, shot horizontally, would have to “hump” itself 
to keep out of the steer’s way on such an occasion. Such things as walls 
and fences are not noticed at a time like this, and even a bull in a china 
hall shop would be thrashed in a twinkling should he attract the 
attention of our steer while the bender is under him. The Texas steer 
is called a steer because he steers straight when mad, regardless of 
obstructions. He would not be a Texas steer if he didn’t. You put a 
Texas steer in the center of Rhode Island (or rather, let him place 
himself there, if you have any regard for safety), and at one leap he 
can clear the boundary in any direction. He could almost do the 
same thing in New Jersey, for he is unaccustomed to states of that size. 

When he takes a notion to leap, there is no use of bridges. 

He spreads consternation among other animals when he spreads 
himself, and the spread becomes mutual. 

He can keep seven small boys and one washerwoman, with all her 
equipments, flying in the air at one and the same time, and then find 
time to look for other game. His resources, like his leapings, are 
boundless. 

He obeys no halter but the lasso, and not even that while the 
breath of life is in him. The word “subdue” is not in his dictionary. 

The Texas steer doth his own steering in a gale, and the more you 
lash his helm, the more rapidly he steers; but with all his steering, he 
never aims to steer clear of difficulties. 
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His tail straightens as his speed increaseth, and when his wrinkles 
and curls are horizontal to the bone, his speed is wonderful to behold. 

He can outrun a dozen presidential candidates and then have run 
enough left to last a short tour of three days. 

Run! why run is no name for his speed. Lightning can’t zig-zag and 
keep up with him. There is so much run in him that when his skin 
is tanned and worked into shoes they invariably run down at the heel. 
He can run down faster than any spendthrift can run them up. But 


Let us steer clear of the Texas steer 
When he is inclined to run, 

Unless we are balls out of a gun 
And he is far in the rear. 


The office will welcome the opportunity to serve other persons 
who have materials similar to this copy of the Sherman Patriot 
which they would like to have permanently preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


The Association has received an eae collection of selected 
documents prepared and presented by Mrs. Mae Wynne McFar- 
land, 25 Courtlandt Place, Houston, a life member of the Asso- 
ciation. The documents, photostatic reproductions of records in 
the National Archives, are primarily genealogical in nature and 
encompass the pension and bounty land files of some seventy-five 
veterans of the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 and a 
number of miscellaneous nineteenth century items from the Civil 
War and Spanish-American War periods. The collection has been 
placed in the archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

The Revolutionary War records include the files for William 
Colmes, John Copeland, Wilson Henderson, James James, and 
Zadok Wood. 

Files for veterans of the War of 1812, which comprise a major 
part of the collection, include those of Thomas Asher, David 
Austin, William L. Baird, Asa Baker, James F. Ballinger, John 
Berry, William C. Blair, Jiles S. Boggess, Samuel C. Brooks, James 
D. Bullock, Samuel Calhoun, Duncan Campbell, James Campbell, 
Eli Chance, Joel (Joseph) Coffey, Elijah Collard, Honner Cryer, 
Valentine T. Dalton, Nicholas Darnell, Samuel Douglass, Lewis 
P. Eaves, Gustavus Edwards, Joseph Eve, Sylvanus Everett, David 
Gage, James H. Gee, Peter Grayson, Thomas Grisham, Sylvanus 
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Hatch, William Helms, Benjamin Holt, Archibald Hotchkiss, Sam 
Houston, John Johnson, Augustus Jones, George Wallace Jones, 
Hiram Kennedy, Philemon Lacey, Lewis Lawshe, Abel Logan, 
George Massengill, Ephraim McCaleb, Francis McCann, Milton 
McClanahan, Charles F. Mercer, Abel Morgan, Samuel Noah, 
Milton P. Norton, James Overton, David F. Owen, Tallcut Patch- 
ing, George A. Patillo, William G. Petters, Jesse E. Phelan, Laban 
Rice, Charles Reece, Evi Rodgers, Mark Rollins, Jack Shackelford, 
James Shaw, Nathaniel Smith, Joseph Varner, John F. Webber, 
and Zadok Wood. 

In the group of miscellaneous reproductions there are copies 
of Martin Lacey’s Mexican War bounty land file, a letter from W. 
D. Wynne’s Civil War correspondence, George Fearhake’s report 
on the Civil War prisoners of Sabine Pass, and a letter of the 
Spanish-American War period written by Weyman Taliaferro. 


On April 30, 1954, at the a fifty-eighth annual meet- 
ing which followed a horse theme, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Magruder of San Antonio presented to the Texas State Historical 
Association a bronze statue of a horse, symbolically named “Free- 
dom.” 

The gift was from the Magruder’s private collection of art work 
and statuary. Both Mr. and Mrs. Magruder have been prominent 
for many years in the activities of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Magruder is sponsor of a Junior Historian chapter 
in the Brackenridge High School. 

The nine by thirteen-inch statue is the work of Pompeo Coppini 
of San Antonio, noted sculptor of the University of Texas’ Little- 
field War Memorial. Coppini was inspired to do the “Freedom” 
statue while observing Kentucky riding horses after he was com- 
missioned to do an equestrian group commemorating Morgan’s 
Raiders, a Confederate fighting group. At the end of each day, 
when the saddles and bridles were removed from the horses, the 
animals experienced a moment of freedom which captured Cop- 
pini’s imagination. After completing the Morgan’s Raiders statu- 
ary, Coppini did the horse figure which he named “Freedom.” 

Numerous examples of Coppini’s sculpture may be seen at the 
University, the State Capitol, and in other Texas cities. His repre- 
sentations of men in Texas history include Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
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Houston, Thomas J. Rusk, William B. Travis, James W. Fannin, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, and others. 

The Magruder gift will be on display permanently in the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center as a gift to the Texas 
State Historical Association. 


A number of attended the Association’s 
annual meeting held in Austin on April 30 and May 1. Dr. 
Charles Evans, editor of the Chronicles of Oklahoma and secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, returned to the Lone Star 
State to attend the meeting. Dr. Evans is noted in Texas and 
Oklahoma not only as an eminent historian but also as an 
educator. 

Two distinguished Latin Americans were present at the meet- 
ing: Dr. Ignacio Bernal, director of the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia in Mexico City and Dr. Humberto Vas- 
quez Machicado, librarian and professor of economic history at 
La Universidad Mayor de San Andrés in La Paz, Bolivia. 


The West ‘Texas held its 1954 meeting 
at Albany on May 8, with E. F. Duke, of Abilene, and Miss Louise 
Kelly, of Wichita Falls, presiding at the morning and afternoon 
sessions. The program, which conformed to the tradition of excel- 
lence established by the West Texas group, included a unique 
innovation this year in the form of papers prepared and presented 
by members of the Junior Historian chapters of Wichita Falls 
and Albany. Among the senior speakers on the program were the 
following: W. E. Brown, of Abilene, Floyd E. Ewing, Jr., of Wich- 
ita Falls, Chris Emmett, of San Antonio, Carl Coke Rister, of 
Lubbock, S. $. McKay, of Lubbock, James T. Padgitt, of Coleman, 
M. L. Crimmins, of San Antonio, and H. Bailey Carroll, the 
director of the Association. 


Dr. L. F. Sheffy, of the Association, was 
elected president of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society at 
the annual meeting held in Canyon on May 18. Dr. Sheffy’s serv- 
ices to the society are many, and for a number of years he has 
served as secretary. 


A Coryell County Centennial celebration was held on May 6, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Magruder with statue of "Freedom." Inscription on base of 
statue reads: "Freedom by Pompeo Coppini—Presented to The Texas State Historical 
Association by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Magruder April 30, 1954, at Austin, Texas— 
Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting.” 
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7, and 8 to commemorate the organization of the county. Of 
particular historical interest was ““The Coryell Centurama,” pre- 
sented by the Coryell County Centennial Association, in which 
several hundred persons participated in a twenty episode historical 
pageant of the county’s history. 

Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan, Association vice-president, sent to the 
office a souvenir program and two centennial newspapers; the 
Gatesville Messenger of May 7, 1954, and the Coryell County 
News for May 4, 1954. This valuable collection of Coryell County 
history has been placed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center for future use by students in Texas history. 


Miss Frances Donecker ies enue to the Association a scrap- 
book containing a forty-six page letter uncovered in New York in 
1946 by Charlotte Seymour Day. The manuscript appears to be 
a Narrative; no signature and no date are given. The time of the 
story is the year following the Mexican War, and the setting covers 
territory between Indianola and San Antonio. This contribution 
has been placed in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 


The Association has scone iota Mrs. Leslie Waggener, Jr., 
of Dallas, some additional papers belonging to Dr. Leslie Wag- 
gener, Sr., first president of the University of Texas. The recent 
contribution has been added to the collection given to the Asso- 
ciation last year by Mrs. Waggener. 


The Baylor Historical me ay held its annual meeting on May 
28 in the Union Building of Baylor University at Waco. Mrs. 
F. O. Maxwell spoke at the luncheon and Mrs. Lily Russell pre- 
sented a paper at the afternoon session on Stephen Decatur Rowe, 
Baylor’s first graduate. 


Mrs. Richard E. Calica of College Station, a new member 
of the Association, writes enthusiastically about the Junior His- 
torian program. She also gives an interesting report of historical 
activity on the Genealogical Records Committee of the Texas 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Our Chapter Chairmen of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are doing some work toward preservation of Texas records; we 
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had in all (including the copies) 17 books bound this past year—of 
over 100 pages each. This was all original source material of genea- 
logical value—and unpublished. The material is typed and indexed— 
then permanently bound by an approved Library Bindery. Some of 
the records were copies of records from the Court House (Marriage, 
abstracts of wills, probate records, etc.). One “book” in particular 
had much narrative and accounts of early settlers, “history” of the 
first 100 years of the County, in fact, I am proud of our Texas report. 


Mrs. Callender concludes with the challenging thought that 
“I am of the belief that much more true history of early Texas is 
told than written.” From such conditions and observations the 
importance of the historical interview is emphasized. 


Various fragments here and there reach the office from time to 
time testifying to the services of the Handbook of Texas. Martin 
M. Crane III, an instructor at the flying school at Sabinal, Texas, 
and an “‘air-minded nephew” of Edward Crane, has written to 
his uncle: 


Remember the mention you made of the Handbook of Texas? I do 
hope that you are fortunate to have a set. The Library in Uvalde, El 
Progresso, has a set on the reserve shelf, and each time we visit the 
place, which is often, I plow into it. The books are endlessly interest- 
ing but I can’t seem to get out of the door with one, because the 
librarian always stops me. I have been reading about a great many 
places and people, knowledge of which and whom is actually impos- 
sible to run down or verify. For example there is out in the mesquite 
22 miles south of here, equally as far from the nearest paved road, a 
court house built of stone on the banks of the Frio. Located in the 
midst of a big ranch, it is known as Frio Town. In some of the Folk 
Lore Society’s books there is mention of it. I have a friend on whose 
ranch the old court house is located. In ... [the Handbook] I read 
all about it. How it once was the county seat until the railroad came 
and passed 20 miles to the east. And now there it is out in the mesquite. 
Pretty interesting to me, but perhaps I have odd interests. 


ww 
The April, 1954, issue of the New Mexico Historical Review 
contains Raymond Estep’s article, ‘““The LeGrand Survey of the 
High Plains—Fact or Fancy.” The article has special application 
to Throckmorton County and to West Texas and the Panhandle 
in general. Estep reaches the conclusion that LeGrand’s Journal 
is highly questionable as a sound historical document. 
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Joseph Hurst, 233 Abbott Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
has informed the Association of his inquiries regarding the name 
‘“Lovelady” and a possible connection between Cyrus Lovelady, 
for whom the Texas town was named, and the Lovelady family of 
Lydiate district near Liverpool, England. Although the present 
Lovelady family in England has no record or knowledge of any 
of its members having ever migrated to the United States, Hurst 
is of the opinion that the Texas Loveladys are of the same family. 


Former President of the p ae William Embry Wrather 
received the John Fritz Medal for 1954. This gold medal is the 
honor awarded by four national engineering societies and an 
accompanying certificate describes Dr. Wrather as “A geologist of 
world-wide experience and fame; an outstanding scientist and 
historian; a wise leader distinguished for his service to the nation.” 

Since 1943 Dr. Wrather has been Director of the United States 
Geological Survey but his many friends are hoping that he may 
soon return to Texas and to the pursuit of Texana which he has 
had almost to abandon because of his many public services. Per- 
haps there is no greater honor in the field of notable scientific or 
industrial achievement t’.an to be a recipient of the John Fritz 
Medal. Some former me alists are: George Westinghouse, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Tho:aas Alva Edison, George W. Goethals, 
Orville Wright, Guglielmo Marconi, Herbert Hoover, Everett Lee 
DeGolyer, and Benjamin F. Fairless. 

Dr. Wrather’s host of friends and former associates in the Asso- 
ciation join in offering congratulations on this award which places 
our friend and fellow countryman eternally in the ranks of those 
who have wrought with notable distinction. 


Fred Du Bose of Cie sine kindly sent for the archives a 
mimeographed biography of Lowry Martin, publisher of the Cor- 
sicana Daily Sun. Martin’s services to Texas have been numerous. 
He is a past president of the Texas Press Association, the Texas 
Daily Press League, the Association Advertising Clubs of Texas, 
and the Texas Good Roads Association. He was the chairman of 
the commission which directed the Texas Centennial Celebrations 
in 1936 and aided materially in the revival of interest in the Texas 
heritage. 
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Joseph L. Clark represented the Association at the Centennial 
Celebration of Sam Houston State College at Huntsville on April 
21. Clark is a professor of history at Sam Houston State College 
and a distinguished member of the Association. 


Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, executive council member of the 
Association and distinguished professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, is the new president of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, largest association of American historians with 
three thousand members. 

Dr. Webb was elected at the association’s forty-seventh annual 
meeting, in Madison, Wisconsin, after completing a one-year term 
as vice-president. He is the author of such well-known books as 
The Great Frontier, The Great Plains, The Texas Rangers, Di- 
vided We Stund, and More Water for Texas. 


Dr. Louis Hanke, and distinguished 
professor of Latin American history at the University of Texas, 
has been named managing editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review. Dr. Charles C. Cumberland, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and frequent contributor to the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, is secretary-treasurer of the Conference on 
Latin American History, American Historical Association. Cum- 
berland is on the staff of Rutgers University. 


Captain V. H. Brown Pi ad Airlines and chairman of 
the Guadalupe Memorial Committee of the Overland Mail Service 
reports that on April 2 a plaque commemorating the Overland 
Mail was placed on the southeast side of Guadalupe Peak just 
below the summit. It is fitting that a marker be placed at this 
locality of the route of the Overland Mail. A centennial celebra- 
tion of the Overland Mail Service will be held in 1957 and 1958. 


wk 
The Baptist Program for June, 1954 mentions the Handbook 


of Texas as part of the justification Dr. Norman W. Cox, executive 
secretary of the Southern Baptist Historical Commission, offers in 
recommending to the Southern Baptists that they need a similar 
work. Eugene C. Routh of Lockhart, long-time member of the 
Association, is expected to assist Dr. Cox in the preparation of 
the Baptist encyclopedia. 
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From the Hill Country comes added evidence of a widening 
interest in the preservation and dissemination of local history in 
that area. In co-operation with the annual Fredericksburg Easter 
Pageant observances, which continue to receive increasing recog- 
nition throughout the country, the Hill Country Art Club of 
that city this year inaugurated a service it hopes to make an annual 
contribution to the celebration. Courtesy tours of some thirty 
places of outstanding historical interest in Fredericksburg were 
conducted during the afternoon of April 17 for the visitors who 
had come to enjoy the traditional Easter celebrations, climaxed 
by the lighting of the famous Fredericksburg Easter Fires that 
evening. 

Miss Mary E. Riley, Department of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, has presented the Association with 
an interesting series of sketches of Camp Ford, a Confederate 
installation established in Smith County, Texas, to receive Federal 
prisoners during the Civil War. The sketches, which include five 
drawings arranged on a single mounting, have been deposited in 
the archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


wow 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, life member of the Association and direc- 
tor of the State Historical Society of Missouri, was awarded a 
LL.D. degree by the University of Missouri on June 12, 1954. 
Dr. Shoemaker is a distinguished Western American historian as 
well as an authority on the history of Missouri. He has recently 
been nominated for the title of “Mr. Missouri.” 


w & 

Firsts have always had a fascination for the alert historical mind. 
Phi Gamma Delta magazine for May, 1954, contains an article 
entitled “Some Early Bits of Fraternity History” which sheds light 
on the earliest establishment of fraternities in Texas. Most of the 
documentary information was furnished by Judge R. C. Crane, 
of Sweetwater. Apparently the first national fraternity to establish 
a chapter in Texas was Phi Delta Theta. This was at Austin Col- 
lege at Huntsville in 1852 and was followed by Kappa Chapter of 
Phi Gamma Delta in Baylor at Independence in 1856. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. William T. Roberts 
413 Great American Reserve Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Booth Library 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Mr. Louis Lawson 
Martindale, Texas 


Mr. Hubert F. Mills 
1807 Brazos, Apt. 21 
Austin 1, Texas 


Mr. Chas. O. Tilbury, Jr. 
626 Omar 
Houston 9g, Texas 


Mrs. Levonne Durham Rochelle 
1004 Main Street 
Texarkana, Texas 


Rhodes Junior School 
gooo Tampico Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. C. E. Leatherwood 
Dublin, Texas 


Bandera High School Library 
Box 726 
Bandera, Texas 


Mrs. Gladden McAnelly 
Star Route 
Hondo, Texas 


Norton Baker 
Phi Delta Theta—SMU 
Dallas, Texas 


Rev. Lee M. Adams 
306 S. Fourth Street 
Kenedy, Texas 


Southeastern State College Library 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Marshall Jackson 
Ovalo, Texas 


Lester N. Fitzhugh 
414 N. Dallas Avenue 
Lancaster, Texas 


Lincoln Herald 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


Donna Independent School District 
High School Library 

P. O. Box 855 

Donna, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Refugio: A Comprehensive History of Refugio County From 
Aboriginal Times to 1953. By Hobart Huson. Woodsboro, 
Texas (The Rooke Foundation, Inc.) , 1953. Volume I: Abo- 
riginal to 1861. Pp. xvi+5g96. Appendix of seventeen pages 
of photographs. $25.00 for the two volumes. 

Without an index or bibliography the reader must rely on foot- 
notes, but it is evident from them that voluminous material was 
examined and much of it included in this, the first volume of a 
proposed two-volume history of Refugio County, Texas. The au- 
thor spent fifteen years in research to produce, in addition to the 
purely local history of the county, the political history of the 
Indian tribes indigenous to the Refugio area. There are also fairly 
inclusive sections on the Irish Colony, Dimmitt’s Garrison at Go- 
liad, Colonel Fannin’s Regiment and the Revolutionary War in 
West Texas, and the beginnings of the Civil War in Western 
Coastal and Insular Texas. 

Volume I contains thirty-four chapters following a logical se- 
quence from The Stage Setting, Aborigines, Early Explorers and 
Colonization on through the Texas Revolution, the War With 
Mexico, and into the beginning of the War Between the States. 

Refugio County was one of the twenty-three original precincts 
or counties of the Republic of Texas and its original territorial 
limits were co-extensive with those of the Power and Hewetson 
Irish Colony. Subsequent reductions to 1871 gave it its present 
boundaries. The principal Indian tribes with which the history 
of Refugio County is concerned are four in number, the Karan- 
kawas, Lipans, Tonkawas, and Comanches. The conquest of the 
Aztec empire by Cortez in 1519 brought the coast of Texas into 
the Spanish pattern. The last of the Spanish missions to be estab- 
lished in Texas was Nuestra Senora del Refugio, which was moved 
into the limits of present-day Refugio County in 1794. 

The Refugio Colony was settled during a critical and chaotic 
period in the history of Mexico and Texas. The Refugio, San Pa- 
tricio, Goliad, and Bexar areas bore the brunt of the brief but 
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bloody and destructive war of the revolution. During the entire 
period of the Republic of Texas Refugio was a frontier county, 
with the Nueces River as its western boundary. 

With the advent of statehood and the security incident thereto, 
many of Refugio’s colonists who had expatriated themselves dur- 
ing the Revolution or the soul-trying years which followed began 
to return home. The census of 1850 showed Refugio County to 
have a population of 288, practically all white. In 1856 the pop- 
ulation was 959 whites and 185 slaves. The census for 1860 gave 
the county a total population of 1600, of which less than 200 were 
slaves. The decade 1850-1860 marked shifting of the reins of 
county government from the old colonial families to newcomers. 

The author has rather skillfully woven into his fabric several 
threads of local history which doubtless appeal to residents of the 
area included. Many long lists of settlers, officials, scholastics, and 
local heroes, though, are not analyzed in this present review. As 
it stands, the book is incomplete. A reviewer perhaps should with- 
hold critical comment until the entire project is laid before him. 


OHLAND Morton 
Edinburg, Texas 


Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917. By Arthur 
S. Link. New York (Harper & Brothers) , 1954. Pp. xvii+331. 
$5.00. 

If, like some reviewers, I wanted to cavil, I could, for instance, 
point out a typographical error in a footnote (page 148), and I 
could ask whether it is the reviewer who is obtuse or the author 
who is guilty of careless mathematics when (page 249) he says 
that a Senate of 54 Democrats and 42 Republicans contained a 
Democratic majority of eight. But to point out these things would 
be just that—caviling over minutiae in the face of a mountainous 
achievement. For that is what Professor Link’s Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era is, a truly impressive piece of interpreta- 
tion based on a solid rock of research. 

For a decade now Link’s reputation as the foremost Wilson 
scholar has been burgeoning, and this volume will most certainly 
enhance that reputation. He has examined just about all the 
Wilson evidence extant, he knows the period probably better 
than anyone except the top-level practitioners in the Wilson ad- 
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ministration themselves (and perhaps he has a better over-all 
view even than they) , and he has brought real perception to the 
problems and solutions which have helped to clinch Wilson's 
position as one of our greater Presidents. 

Some of Link’s interpretations may jolt somewhat both Wilson’s 
admirers and critics, but the interpretations are invariably based 
on sources sufficiently quoted that the reader may observe how 
Link’s ratiocinations brought him to these interpretations. And 
though at times Link’s progressive slip may show slightly, it is 
well hemmed and not unattractive. A case in point is the section 
dealing with Wilson’s handling of the Mexican situation. Too 
often there has been a tendency to excuse excesses of the post- 
Maderistas and to damn similar excesses by Huerta’s followers, 
but though one can readily see that ideologically Link prefers the 
Revolutionary forces, he does not hesitate to reinvest Huerta with 
a measure of dignity and purpose and to demonstrate how difficult 
it often was to deal with the hydra-headed liberals. 

Naturally, the Wilson administration has always been of more 
than usual interest to Southerners in general and to Texans in 
particular because of the large representation from this area. 
Colonel House, Burleson, Houston, and Gregory, not to mention 
the ex-cowboy and Austin newspaperman, Representative McLe- 
more, all helped to give the Wilson administration a Texas touch. 
There was never any doubt, however, that leadership lay with 
Wilson and not with those about him, Texan or not. 

From Link’s thrifty prose a new Wilson, and a better-balanced 
Wilson, is bound to emerge, differing, of course, according to the 
reader’s individual political predilections. The Wilson which this 
reviewer now perceives is more of a Southern Democrat, less of a 
confirmed progressive, less of an idealist, and less of an Anglophile, 
but no less of a leader, more of a man, and more than ever a great 
President. 

This study is the first volume of the New American Nation 
series, supplementing the authoritative American Nation series of 
the turn of the century and just after. Link has provided a fine 
kick-off to the series with what is undoubtedly the best look at 
Wilsonian progressivism yet published. And not at all incidentally, 
he has included a 31-page essay on sources which alone should be 
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worth the price of the book to teachers and students in the field. 
Jor B. FRANTz 
The University of Texas 


General William Jenkins Worth: Monterrey’s Forgotten Hero. By 
Edward S. Wallace. Dallas (Southern Methodist University 
Press) , 1953. Pp. vilit242. $5.00. 

The biographer presents the aim for his book in these words: 
“Most historians have dismissed Worth as a sort of prima donna, 
but I am strongly inclined to believe that he never received his 
just deserts—for a variety of reasons, the most important one being 
that his enemies Hitchcock [Ethan Allen] and Scott outlived him 
by some twenty years and wrote vindictively, and probably un- 
truthfully, about him.” Once this approach to the biography of 
General William Jenkins Worth is recognized, the reader can 
receive the benefits of the book. 

The life of General Worth reads like a chronicle of military 
events during the first half of the nineteenth century. Starting as 
a private in the War of 1812, Worth received a commission as first 
lieutenant and the position of aide-de-ccamp to General Morgan 
Lewis before the war’s end. Following the War of 1812, he served 
in various positions, which included an appointment in 1820, at 
the age of twenty-six, as Commandant of Cadets and Instructor 
of Military Tactics at the Military Academy at West Point. 

After leaving West Point in 1828, he spent several years in 
routine activities, but the Canadian rebellion of 1837 brought an 
opportunity for more active military service. Lieutenant Colonel 
Worth joined General Winfield Scott along the Canadian border. 
He later received command of a new infantry regiment with the 
lineal rank of full colonel. 

Colonel Worth’s efficient service with General Scott gave him 
another opportunity for activity. This time it was the difficult 
task of quelling the Seminole Indians in Florida. His conquest of 
the Seminoles was accomplished by superb soldiering, a task that 
gave him claim to fame. He completed the costly war in which 
several predecessors failed to subdue the Indians. In 1842, Pres- 
ident Tyler rewarded him with the brevet rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, “for gallantry and highly distinguished services as Com- 
mander of Forces in the war against the Florida Indians.’ 
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The remaining three-fourths of the biography is taken up with 
the activities in Mexico. Students of the Mexican War period will 
find General William Jenkins Worth: Monterrey’s Forgotten Hero 
profitable reading since it gives an approach to the war through 
the actions of a man who participated in most of the major battles; 
yet, according to his own claims, did not receive the credit his 
achievements deserved. The reader will be impressed with the 
military capabilities of General Worth, especially at Monterrey, 
where he commanded regulars and Texas Rangers, and with his 
later activities under General Scott’s command. Off the field of 
battle he was prone to create trouble. In the words of Bernard de 
Voto, Worth “suffered from ego, malice, and purple prose,” traits 
too often exposed in the army prior to 1900. An excellent com- 
mander in battle, General Worth destroyed his place in history 
by controversies fomented by jealousy over position and recog- 
nition. 

Soon after being ordered to join General Zachary Taylor at 
Corpus Christi, Worth became involved in a contest over rank 
with Colonel David E. Twiggs. Though Twiggs was Worth’s senior 
as a colonel, Worth considered his honorary rank of brevet brig- 
adier general placed him above Twiggs. The issue, however, finally 
settled in Washington, gave seniority to Twiggs. General Worth 
felt compelled to submit his resignation on April 2, 1846, an ill- 
considered action which placed him in an embarrassing position 
with the outbreak of hostilities. A month later he asked for the 
recall of his resignation. 

Action at Monterrey washed away any possible question of phys- 
ical bravery of the man who had hastily submitted his resignation 
because he felt wronged. He redeemed himself for the time being, 
only to become embroiled with General Scott over the march to 
Mexico City. With the fighting at an end, controversy over the 
conduct of the war and recognition of action in battle brought on 
claims and counterclaims in letters and the newspapers and the 
temporary arrest of Worth, Lieutenant James Duncan, and Gen- 
eral Gideon Pillow for insubordination. A court of inquiry failed 
to settle these matters. 

Meanwhile, General Worth reported back to the United States 
where he received command of the Military Departments of Texas 
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and New Mexico. A cholera epidemic in Texas proved fatal to 
General Worth on May 7, 1849. Today, the cities of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Lake Worth, Florida, pay tribute to the name of Gen- 
eral William Jenkins Worth. 

Written originally as a doctoral thesis, the biography shows 
good scholarship. For background, the biographer supplemented 
the basic work of Justin H. Smith’s Mexican War with George 
Wilkins Kendall’s unpublished manuscript on the Mexican War. 
Though no sympathy is gained for General Worth, the writer has 
written a book deserving close scrutiny by all interested in Amer- 
ican history. 

Jack W. GuNN 
Mississippi College 


The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854. By James C. Malin. Law- 
rence, Kansas (Privately Printed) , 1953. Lithoprinted from 
typescript. Paper-bound. Pp. 455. $4.00. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act was, according to long-established 
legend, the most controversial law ever passed by an American 
Congress, and in its train there followed a series of evil conse- 
quences which led to the tragedy of the Civil War. It was, said 
Salmon P. Chase and Charles Sumner and such ‘Independent 
Democrats,” a “gross violation of a sacred pledge,’ a nefarious plot 
of the Slavocracy to extend the borders of slavery. It was, said the 
Republican Party which sprang full-blown from the nation-wide 
revulsions against the Act, a bid by the scheming Stephen A. 
Douglas for Southern support of his presidential ambitions. It 
was, said Democratic apologists—Douglas among them—an appli- 
cation of the “principles of 1850,” popular sovereignty, to terri- 
tory made free by the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

In the years that followed, historians uncritically accepted one 
or the other of these partisan allegations and solemnly enshrined 
them in the “histories” they wrote. Von Holst and Rhodes and 
Hart repeated the charges of the Independent Democrats and 
Republicans, and joined voices in excoriating Douglas. No one 
looked behind the record, sought out the documents, and essayed 
an impartial evaluation. No one, that is, until Frank Hodder— 
one of the few great historians the nation had produced—peered 
into the record, compared the attending circumstances, and con- 
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cluded that Stephen A. Douglas was trying to organize the Ne- 
braska Territory in order to promote a railroad route to the 
Pacific which would connect with his own railroad interests in 
Chicago. Slowly, this new interpretation made headway, and 
gradually a new generation of historians came generally to accept 
it. It was not, however, universally accepted. Political pundits 
using the past to write present-day propaganda found the older 
partisan interpretation more to their liking and have continued 
to smear both Douglas and the South. And after Hodder there was 
none to study the record afresh. Biographers of Douglas accepted 
Hodder’s story, but added no fresh research of their own to sub- 
stantiate it. 

After decades, James C. Malin has undertaken a new examina- 
tion of the Nebraska Question. As a point of departure—a text 
for his sermon—he takes a letter which Douglas wrote in Decem- 
ber, 1853, to a “Nebraska” convention in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
In it, Douglas set forth his long interest in organizing Nebraska, 
his work in preventing the Indian barrier being made permanent, 
his primary purpose in promoting a Pacific railroad, and his 
willingness to leave the slavery question under the settlement 
effected by the Compromise of 1850. In essence, the letter estab- 
lished Douglas’ purposes, illustrated his consistency, and demon- 
strated his concept of an ocean-bound republic in a world setting. 
In addition, it revealed his devotion to the principles of self- 
determination for localities and freedom of the individual from 
social coercion. From this beginning, Malin turns his attention to 
northwestern Missouri where the inhabitants, with no great in- 
terest in slavery, were actively interested in the lands of Nebraska 
and in the promotion of a central route for a transcontinental 
railroad. 

The Missourians wanted the Nebraska territory organized. They 
preferred organization without raising the issue of slavery—being 
concerned as much with providing insurance for Missouri’s slaves 
as with extending the area of the slave system. They contended— 
with Senator Thomas Hart Benton’s support—that Indian unas- 
signed lands in Nebraska were practically, if not legally, open to 
settlement by squatters. There was a constant agitation, charac- 
terized by a boomer movement in Nebraska, the formation of a 
“provisional” government, the election of a delegate to go to 
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Washington, and a succession of local meetings in Missouri and 
Iowa which culminated in the St. Joseph meeting of January 9, 
1854. Uniformly these meetings proposed that the slavery issue 
be left to the people of the territory. Uniformly, they implied 
that they preferred to be left free from federal interference or 
from control and coercion by a national state. 

In Malin’s carefully argued opinion, Douglas’ bill was a com- 
promise between the extreme views of the aggressive abolitionists 
and the ardent Southerners. But, in essence, it was an unnecessary 
compromise. Already the doom of slavery—muscle power—had 
been spelled in the rise of the machine. The superior technology 
of the free states would, inevitably, have prevented Kansas from 
becoming a slave state—and by the time Douglas’ bill had passed 
the issue, so far as northwestern Missouri was concerned, had 
subtly changed into the question whether Kansas would be a slave 
state or a free-white state from which Negroes would be excluded. 

There is in this, of course, a kind of technological determinism 
—an argument that machinery produced motivations and implied 
forms of social organization. In Malin’s view, the Independent 
Democrats who damned Douglas should have hailed him and 
rejoiced that new areas were opened up for technological advance. 
In his view, too, the sectional conflict was not one solely between 
the North and the South. There was a middle section whose am- 
bitions ran counter to the interests of both traditional sections. 
Whatever may be the judgment on questions of determinism— 
be it economic, historical, cultural, or technological—there can 
be no doubt that Professor Malin has cast a new light on the 
Kansas-Nebraska question and that he has challenged the con- 
ventional interpretations. He has carefully—even laboriously—de- 
tailed the developing thought on the issue in northwest Missouri. 
He has ascribed a national, even a global, significance to the series 
of events in 1852 to 1854 in the Platte Purchase region. And he 
has called for a fresh examination of the preliminary moves and 
the controlling forces which produced the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

Yet this is not the whole story. It may, indeed, explain the 
attitudes of the men of the Platte Purchase, but it does not explain 
why the Republican Party was launched in Wisconsin. Was it, 
perchance, because any move to organize Nebraska would fore- 
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stall the development of a northern railroad to the Pacific whose 
eastern terminus would be Milwaukee? Was the antipathy to 
Douglas wholly due to the outrage he had done to the “sacred”’ 
Missouri Compromise, or was it, perhaps, because Salmon P. 
Chase, Ohio corporation lawyer, feared the wealth of the Pacific 
might be diverted down Douglas’ south-bound Illinois railroads 
which ended in New Orleans? These are questions which only 
careful, perceptive, analytical scholarship applied to other regions 
can resolve. Professor Malin has provided the model for such 
studies. Perhaps if they can be made with the same insight, the 
same high skepticism, and the same devotion to truth that Malin 
has brought to the northwestern Missouri aspect of the Nebraska 
question, the whole truth can yet be known. 


WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
University of Wisconsin 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. By Clement Eaton. New 
York (Macmillan Co.), 1954. Pp. ix+ 351. Bibliographical 
notes and index. $5.50. 

The historiography of a period is basically complete when the 
primary evidence of letters, journals, and memoirs of its last and 
leading actors has been collected and published and these docu- 
ments interpreted by competent scholars in secondary volumes. 
The Civil War is in that final and ‘“what-the-historians-say”’ 
phase. Future students will continue the inquiry and rewrite the 
account occasionally from new prospectives and illuminating new 
data from manuscript and monograph, but they are not likely to 
revise radically the established judgments. They will, rather, ex- 
plore what they consider the more complex and obscure areas and 
arrange the text in accordance with individual style, evaluations, 
and emphases. Such a modern, mature, and integrated volume is 
the contribution of Professor Eaton, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

This new scholar intends to detail the cataclysmic impact of a 
losing war upon a whole people, the dislocation of society and 
economy, the traumatic effect upon minds and spirits, and the 
tragic destruction of the “seed corn” of the future. Others have 
aimed to stay behind the lines and treat the Confederacy from 
the viewpoint of civilian society and economy, but, because the 
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new nation and the people were beleaguered from the outset, 
they have perforce ridden with the generals and marched with the 
armies. The writer avoids battlefield gore and technical treatise 
of strategy but unavoidably there is the military background. 

The plan of the text is traditional, covering the story from 
secession to “sunset.” This reviewer believes that Southern his- 
torians write more effectively about secession and collapse, the 
beginning and the ending, and that their studies sag in the middle. 
Dr. Eaton’s writing on these two phases—main ones they must be 
in any study—is most excellent. He depicts secession as a conserva- 
tive revolution and also gives emotionalism its proper place. Al- 
though the conduct of the senile, lame duck, “doughface” Bu- 
chanan is understandable, there would be possible dissent from 
the view that he acted wisely in passing the Sumter crisis to Lin- 
coln with a free hand. The witty E. Merton Coulter might com- 
ment that it was unfortunate for the country that in this crisis 
there sat an aged bachelor with no wife to make up his mind for 
him. Always deeply retrospective, the late Charles W. Ramsdell 
once wondered if the course of history might not have been hap- 
pier had there been a Jackson in the presidency to nip the revo- 
lution in the bud in South Carolina. 

Dr. Eaton is typical in that he is interested in the failure of the 
Confederacy to win the war, a phase of the subject that engrosses 
Southern historians particularly. As a reputable and objective 
scholar (although Southern origin and sympathy) he makes no 
excuses for Confederate ineptitude—other than listing formidable 
and inherent weaknesses of the Confederacy which dogged and 
doomed it into defeat: structural defects and states’ rights dogma; 
the blockade; and the one-gallus economy. The writer does not 
offer these natural handicaps in extenuation of faulty policies 
which he recites most expressively. The mistakes which contrib- 
uted to the downfall of the Confederacy were many: inability to 
mobilize and utilize the “brains” in the new union for which 
Southerners were reputed in the old one; slowness to learn and 
to correct errors and reluctance to use authority; ineffective and 
bungling finances, logistics, and diplomacy; lapses in judgment 
and miscalculations in critical junctures in both civil and military 
administration; and failure to exploit the few advantages and 
opportunities which the Confederacy did have. The revolution 
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produced too many “anarchists,” and cohesion and loyalty were 
lacking even under pressure of defensive war. There is some evi- 
dence that the Confederacy might have failed even if the erring 
sisters had been “‘let alone.” 

One must conclude with superlatives in commending the book. 
It is the peculiar genius of the author to put elaborations in digest 
forms. The chapter of 26 pages on “Economic Disintegration’”’ for 
instance, seems to encompass and even supplement the 122 pages 
of Ramsdell’s Behind the Lines in The Southern Confederacy, 
the parent study. The jacket on the attractive format properly 
assigns the volume to an enduring place in Civil War annals, and 
it will be a long time before any scholar improves either the con- 
tent or literary style of this book. It is indispensable as a teaching 
aid in survey or seminar and for bibliography and leads for further 
research. This is the one account with which a layman who reads 
for interest and a student who reads for instruction would both 
begin and end. 

J. Horace Bass 
A. and M. College of Texas 


George Mercer Papers: Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. 
Edited by Lois Mulkearn. Pittsburgh (University of Pitts- 
burgh Press) , 1954. Pp. xxxviii+731. $10.00. 

The appearance of the papers of George Mercer of Virginia is 
an important contribution to the history of the American colonies 
from Pennsylvania southward on the eve of the French and Indian 
War. These papers, which make up the nucleus of the Darlington 
Library at the University of Pittsburgh, have been kept from 
research historians for at least a half dozen years and have pre- 
vented related research. The Ohio Company of Virginia, to which 
most of these papers pertain, worked closely with the Virginia 
government: it was the Ohio Company settlement and activities 
around the present site of Pittsburgh which brought on hostilities 
between the French and English in 1754. 

The volume is divided into four parts, two of them copies or 
reproductions of the original papers of the Ohio Company and 
the Mercers, and two of them commentaries and annotations of 
those documents. The papers in the Darlington Library are copied 
first and are followed by a facsimile of a printed case history of 
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the company from the New York Historical Society. The case 
history is followed by an extensive explanation; this commentary 
and the annotations on the Darlington papers which follow 
it comprise 280 pages, truly an excellent piece of historical 
research. Practically all names of persons and places mentioned in 
the documents are discussed to the fullest, although there are 
minor errors based on a liberal use of William M. Darlington’s 
1893 edition of Christopher Gist’s journals, which volume covers 
some of the material presented here. 

In addition to the excellent editorial work as shown in the 
commentary and annotations, there are a complete bibliography, 
index, and chronological table of documents, all of which make 
the locating of any information an easy task. Mrs. Mulkearn, the 
librarian of the Darlington Library, has obviously put a great 
amount of work into this volume over the last half dozen years, 
since it is a tremendous improvement as an editorial contribution 
over her earlier attempt, a reprint of Thomas Pownall’s 1776 
description of North America; that volume was an excellent pub- 
lishing job that required little editorial work. 

The only criticism to be made of the book, and it is perhaps an 
unnecessary one, is of the repetition of documents, some of which 
are presented in virtually the same form three and four times. 
This is especially true of the journals of Christopher Gist and the 
company instructions to him, many of the assorted letters to and 
from the Mercers and others, and many of the Ohio Company 
resolutions. The editor has, however, cut out some of the repe- 
tition of documents, which was even more prevalent in the orig- 
inal collection. In addition to this repetition within the book, 
many of these papers have been published elsewhere, although 
not in so easily available or compact a collection. Mrs. Mulkearn’s 
work is not meant to be a complete collection of either the Mercer 
or Ohio Company papers, since there are others in various li- 
braries that are not printed here. 

This volume will undoubtedly be welcomed by all research 
historians interested in the early trans-Appalachian area, the social 
history of Virginia, Indian affairs about 1750, and the business 
and political implications of the Ohio Company’s activities. 


Davip B. TRIMBLE 
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Book Note 


Eleanor B. Adams of the University of New Mexico has pub- 
lished an interesting study entitled Bishop Tamarén's Visitation 
of New Mexico, 1760. This study, which appears in Volume XV, 
February, 1954, of the Publications in History of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico, is presented in three parts. The introduc- 
tion discusses the claim of the bishopric of Durango to jurisdiction 
over New Mexico, Bishop Pedro Tamarén y Romeral, and his 
visitation of New Mexico. The second section is devoted to a 
translation of Tamaroén’s description of New Mexico and the 
places included on the itinerary of the visitation. Two appendices 
form the final section, the first of which contains a comparison of 
Tamarén’s report and that of Bishop Benito Crespo in 1730, fol- 
lowed by a translation of Fray Andrés Varo’s statement to Provin- 
cial Fray José Ximeno about conditions at Santa Maria de las 


Caldas in February, 1751. 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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Epwarp LARocQUE TINKER, “Horsemen are Brothers,” grad- 
uate of Columbia University and the Sorbonne, has received 
international recognition for his work. The French government 
presented the Palmes Academiques to him for his studies of New 
Orleans and the French in Louisiana, which include Les ecrits 
de langue francaise en Louisiane; Old New Orleans; Lafcadio 
Hearn’s American Days; and The French Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals of Louisiana (a bibliography) . He later received the title 
of profesor extraordinario for his work at the National University 
of Mexico, which was followed by an appointment as exchange 
lecturer in Argentina and Uruguay under the auspices of the 
Department of State. From his South American studies have come 
The Cult of the Gaucho and the Birth of a Literature and The 
Horsemen of the Americas and the Literatures They Inspired. 


LreE Simmons, “Observations on Horses Across Seventy-five 
Years,” Texas-Louisiana Representative of the Southern Power 
Administration of the United States Department of Interior, 
speaks with the authority of a long and varied career as a stock- 
man. Educated at Austin College and the University of Texas, 
he has served as sheriff of Grayson County, member of the Texas 
Prison Board, and general manager of the Texas Prison System. 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER, “The Cowboy in His Home State,” 
artist and historian, combines the talents of two professions to 
recreate authentically the colorful history of the American cow- 
boy. Professor and chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Arkansas, he attended outstanding art schools in the 
United States and France, the University of Buffalo, and the 
University of Colorado, where he was awarded the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees. He has taught at the University of Buffalo, St. Louis 
University, and Loretto Heights College, and has had numerous 
articles published in popular and professional periodicals. His 
book, Man, Beast, Dust: The Story of Rodeo, received wide 
critical approval. At the present time his Trailing the Cowboy 
is in process of publication by Caxton Printers. 
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A. T. Jackson, “Austin’s Streetcar Era,” is at present employed 
as statistician for Austin Transit, Incorporated. For thirteen years 
he was on the staff of the department of anthropology at the 
University of Texas and has published A Prehistoric Rock Shelter 
in Val Verde County, Texas (1933) and Picture-writing of Texas 
Indians (1938). He has been a contributor to Frontier Times 
and has had historical articles in leading Texas newspapers. He 
has written articles for archeological journals and did the research 
for the Indian dioramas in the Texas Memorial Museum at 
Austin. 


CLaupE Extiortrt, “A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in 
Texas History, 1907-1952,” is a professor of history and Dean of 
the Graduate School at Southwest Texas State College at San Mar- 
cos. He received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, writing on the history of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road in Texas and the life of James W. Throckmorton. He is 
president and fellow of the Association and has had articles pub- 
lished in numerous historical periodicals. 


James D. Carter, “The First Free Public School in Texas, 
1828,” educator and rancher, attended Tarleton State College and 
North Texas State College, and received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Texas. He has had several articles published in 
periodicals and has recently completed a definitive study of the 
influence of the Masonic Order on Texas history to 1846. 


VirciniA H. Taytor, “The First Free Public School in Texas, 
1828,” translator of the Bexar Archives, received the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at the University of Texas. She has taught in public 
and private schools in Texas, served as Spanish translator in the 
Office of United States Censorship and the General Land Office 
of Texas, and worked as bilingual secretary for the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 
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someday... he knows his family will be 
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to him. 
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more than five decades, people everywhere in Texas 
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Southwestern Life. 


Today, more than 275,000 Texans are providing a 
measure of security for themselves and their fam- 
ilies through their investment in Southwestern Life 
insurance. 
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good will of its Texas neighbors. As we move into 
our second half century we shall endeavor to merit 
a continuation of this confidence and support which 
have contributed so much to our progress through- 
out the years. 
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Sam Houston: The Great Designer 


By Llerena B. Friend. This newest biography of Sam Houston is focused 
principally upon his place in national politics. Writers have long found 
copious material in his life with the Indians, his personal bravery, his 
military prowess, his relations with women, and his prodigious con- 
viviality, but in general they have failed even to indicate the importance 
of his role as an American statesman. 

Miss Friend’s scholarly but readable biography duplicates no other 
book which has ever been written about Houston. Working principally 
from original manuscript sources and from public records, she has 
filled out the story of this tremendously colorful and important Amer- 
ican in definitive fashion. 436 pages. Illustrated. $6.00. December 7 


21 Texas Short Stories 


Edited by William Peery. Splendid stories by Texans about Texas. The 
authors are: Dillon Anderson, Barry Benefield, Charles Carver, Mar- 
garet Cousins, Chester T. Crowell, Eugene Cunningham, J. Frank 
Dobie, Fred Gipson, William Goyen, O. Henry, Sylvan Karchmer, 
Harry Kidd, Jr., Mary King O’Donnell, George Patullo, George Ses- 
sions Perry, Katherine Anne Porter, Winifred Sanford, John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr., Thomas Thompson, John Watson, and John W. Wilson. 282 
pages. $3.50. November 15 


Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal 


Translated and edited by Max Freund. A sensitive young German, ex- 
ploring the opportunities of the New World, recorded his experiences 
in a journal he called “Adventures in North America and Texas, 1837 
to 1841.” Dresel spent more than two years in Houston and its vicinity. 
His sympathetic account of life in the Republic is a memorable com- 
mentary on social, political, and economic conditions. 204 pages. Illus- 
trated. $4.00. October 31 


Rebel Private Front and Rear 


By William Andrew Fletcher. Edited by Bell I. Wiley. This front-line 

narrative of a young soldier from Beaumont, Texas, is an illuminating 

account of the personal side of the Civil War. With Lee’s Army 

through most of the war, Fletcher describes in salty detail many of 

the climactic battles, his capture by the Yankees, and his escape. 170 

pages. $3.75. October 25 
at your bookstore or 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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by RALPH W. STEEN 
and FRANCES DONECKER 


ew magnificent new elementary history encompasses 
the adventure, romance, achievements, and heroic tra- 
ditions of the Texas story. It draws into focus the stirring 
events in a panorama which spans more than four hundred 
years. Told with consummate skill by two of Texas’ out- 
standing historians, the narrative is designed not only to 
fix in the minds of young students the salient facts of Texas 
history but also to enable them to see the relationship of 
cause and effect, to see the present in the light of the past, 
and to emphasize historic heritage. 


Our Texas is distinctive in format and lavishly illustrated 
with reproductions of original water colors by Warren 
Hunter, kodachromes, and photographs in black and white. 
All illustrations have been carefully selected for their his- 
toric significance. Eleven maps are also included. 


This well-written, authentic elementary history is con- 


versational in style and inspirational in its total effect. Its 
treatment of Texas history is a fitting tribute to the Lone 


Star State. 
$3.50 


At your favorite bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


Texas and The 


Fair Deal 13> 


By SETH SHEPARD McKAY 


The New Deal-Fair Deal of Roosevelt and 
Truman were in eclipse, and a new era was 
ushered in with the election of Eisenhower in 
1952. Here is the story of those recent years 
as Texas turned from war and federal pater- 
alism ... Jester vs. Rainey of the University 
of Texas ... Lyndon Johnson vs. Coke Steven- 
son in their controversial Senate race... 
young Allan Shivers leads the Texas Demo- 
crats . John White overthrows Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture McDonald .. . the legis- 
lative fight over the Gilmer-Aikin Laws... 
the rise of Ralph Yarborough. 450 pages. $5.00 


GHOST GOLD 
By Oren Arnold 
Another noted Southwestern writer joins the 
galaxy of Naylor authors with this story of the 
Lost Dutchman Mine. Illustrated. $2.00 
BOWIE’S LOST MINE 
By M. E. Francis 
Adding to the growing legend of James Bowie is 
this story of his search for a lost mine in the 
San Saba Hills of Texas. $2.00 
OIL FIELD FURY 
By Boyce House 
The new Boyce House book—the true story of the 
~_ in a town after an oil boom collapses. 


$2. 
A ‘HUNDRED YEARS OF COMFORT IN TEXAS 
By Guido E. Ransleben 
Pioneering in the Hill Country. Published in con- 
nection with the centennial celebration of Com- 
fort, Texas. Illustrated. $6.00 
THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
OF TEXAS 
By J. Lee Stambaugh & Lillian J. Stambaugh 
The lush and booming ‘Magic’? Valley—a care- 
fully-documented history and <. impartial ap- 
praisal of the Valley today. $4. 
PIONEERING NORTH TEXAS 
By W. Henry Miller 
An historical narrative of the settlement of North 
Texas in which is depicted the character and the 
way of life of those first settlers. $4.50 


SOME RECENT NAYLOR BOOKS 


A TEXAN’S ANTIC-DOTES 
By Fred J. Tarrant 
Written in Puckish, tongue-in-cheek style by one 
who thoroughly understands and interprets Texans 
and Texas life. $2.50 
TEXAS-BROKE 
By William T. Sieber 

An historical novel of the Colorado River bottom 
and the drought. $3.00 

JAKE BELL, Range Rider 

By Upton Barnard 

The story of a lone cowhand who followed the 
Mesquite Trail. $3.00 

RED MOON CALLED ME 

Gertrude Golden 

Memoirs of a schoolteacher in the Government 
Indian Service. $3.00 

EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS 

By Felda Davis Shanklin 

Memories of lives and deeds of pioneers who laid 
the foundation of civilization are perpetuated in 
word-pictures of adventure and daring. $3.00 

GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS 

By Dick King 

ee of towns of yesteryear that are no more. 
2. 


BIG BEND PANORAMA 


By Horace Wilson Morelock 
Observations, speeches and reflections of a pioneer 
college president. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
918 N. St. Mary's St. 

P. O. Box 1838 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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The Early Months of 1841 


ww the stormy passage of three days from New Orleans, 
the Neptune dropped anchor in Galveston channel. 
Captain Rollins, her master, was relieved that again the pilot 
had brought his steam-packet of 740 tons safely across Galves- 
ton’s treacherous bar, through the tortuous passage, past the 
Navy Yard, to a moderately safe haven abreast McKinney & 
Williams’ wharf at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street. 


FROM Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Galveston, Texas, 
A Memorial History, 1841-1953. 


by William Manning Morgan 


SPECIFICATIONS— 


% Type: 10 point Baskerville, a new, hitherto unused 
font. 


Paper: Warren Olde Style 


Binding: Gray library buckram. 


Illustrations: 200 portraits, views & documents, 
including 19 full-page color plates. 


Pages: 800 plus, with Bibliography & Index. 
Publication date: September, 1954 


Edition: 1100 copies 
Price: $15 postpaid, direct from the publisher only 
ai 
THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. Box 404 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
WAREHOUSE: SALADO, TEXAS 
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Now in its thirty-first year... 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923. 
Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas. 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, SR., Editor 


Bandera, Texas 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, JR., Publisher 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


$3.00 per year. 75¢ per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


FRONTIER TIMES 
2210 West Main Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
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TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES 
All original editions in good condition. 


Anderson County—P. B. Hohes... 
Bandera County—Amasa Clark....................... 


Dallas County—J. H. Cochran....................... 
Fayette County—Wade & Weygand..... 
Grayson County—Lucas & Hall... .................... 
Guadalupe County—W. M. Weinert.................... 
Houston County—A. A. Aldrich .......... 
Jackson County—I. T. Taylor.......... 
Limestone County—H. Steele....................... 
Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, Travis, Lee & 

Burleson Counties, 1898......................... 
Rains County—W. O. Hebisen....... ys 
Polk County—E. Haynes....................... 
Rusk County—G. R. Farmer.......................... 
Tyler & Smith County—A. Woldert.................... 
Zapata County—Lott & Martinez...................... 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley—Stambaugh............ 


TEXAS CITIES 


Castroville—Waugh ....................... 


Matador Ranch—Warren ... (Mimeo)............... 


ORDER FROM 
W. M. MORRISON 


* P. O. BOX 12307 * 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


a 
7.50 
4.00 
3.00 = 
Chambers County—V. H. Lawrence (only 100 prtd.).... 15.00 : = 
9.00 
5.50 
t 7.50 
10.00 
5.00 
65.00 
55.00 
7.50 = 
2.50 
3.50 
Galveston Storm—(4 different) 4.00 
RANCHES 
£ 
3.50 


Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depiction of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”—-PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“The book is as fine a piece of Americana as we have seen 
in a long time.,--ARMAND W. REEDER, ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style."--GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.”—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 


ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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Onder Now 


The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 
Gibb Gilchrist 
C. W. Hackett 
J. Evetts Haley 

Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 

Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 

L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 

William H. Oberste 

R. N. Richardson 

C. C. Rister 

Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 

L. F. Sheffy 

Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 

Ralph W. Steen 

Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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